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PERKINS TOWNSITE: AN ARCHIVAL CASE STUDY 
By Berlin B. Chapman* 


Perkins is located in Payne County on the north bank of the 
Cimarron River, ten miles south of Stillwater. The townsite em- 
braces 160 acres in square form, and the 1940 census recorded its 
population as 728. The town was called ‘‘Cimarron’’ and ‘‘Italy’’ 
before it was known as Perkins, according to official townsite papers 
in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. On May 8, sixteen 
days after the Oklahoma Lands were opened in the Run of 1889, 
Jesse Truesdale and others drew up a townsite application for forty 
acres to be know as ‘‘Cimarron.’”’ 


The application was filed in the Guthrie land office on May 17, 
1889, forwarded to the General Land Office on June 10, and is in 
the National Archives, Townsites, Box 150. This is the first re- 
corded application for a townsite at Perkins. 


On December 13, 1889, Nathaniel Miller and others filed in the 
Guthrie land office a townsite application for the town of ‘‘Italy’’ 
on the same tract. The application was forwarded to Washington, 
March 10, 1890. ‘‘Cimarron’’ should not be confused with ‘‘Cimar- 
ron City,’’ a ghost town six miles west of Perkins later mentioned 
in this article. 


Congress by act of May 14, 1890, provided that so much of the 
pubhe lands situated in Oklahoma, then open to settlement, as might 
be necessary to embrace all the legal subdivisions ‘‘covered by actual 
occupancy for purposes of trade and business’’ might be entered as 
townsites for the several use and benefit of the occupants thereof. 


Entry for townsites should be made by three trustees appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The act provided that all unclaimed 
lots, or lots not otherwise disposed of as provided for in the act 
should be sold under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the benefit of the municipal government of the town, or the same 
or any part thereof might be reserved for public use as sites for 


* In contributing this article, “Perkins Townsite,” to The Chronicles, Dr. Chap- 
man, Associate Professor of History, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, has 
stated: eee eres pa nage of Oklahoma A. and M. College aided me in 
preparing this case study. In Washington, D. C., I profited by the inter gress- 
man Mike Monroney took in the study.”—Ed. : Se es 
: 126 Statutes, 109. John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, in a circular of 
instructions to the Registers and Receivers on May 24, 1890, observed that much time 
might be saved by approval of surveys already made by the inhabitants. 10 L. D. 
ee Pee 605. Under ae a June 18, 1890, Noble provided regulations for 

e trustees of townsites in the United States land distri - 
ae ae es es lan istricts of Oklahoma Ter 
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DAVID J. McDAID 
Chairman of Townsite Board No. 1 which allotted the Perkins Townsite. 
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public buildings, or parks, if in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior such reservation would be for the public interest. 


The sum of $10,000 was appropriated to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act, on condition that disbursements therefrom 
should be refunded to the Treasury from the sums which might be 
realized from the assessments made to defray the expense of carrying 
out the provisions of the act. Trustees were instructed to assess upon 
lots and blocks of a townsite, according to their value, such rate and 
sum as would be necessary to pay for the lands embraced in the 
townsite, costs of survey, conveyance of lots, and other necessary 
expenses, including compensation of trustees. 


In 1894 Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, said of the act 
of March 2, 1889, under which the Oklahoma Lands were opened 
to settlement: ‘‘The law does not prescribe that any number of in- 
habitants is necessary to make a townsite entry, nor does it prescribe 
the number of acres that may be taken as the site of a town contain- 
ing less than one hundred inhabitants. In such cases the extent of 
acreage is a matter of executive discretion, and is restricted to the 
land actually occupied for town purposes, by legal subdivisions.’’* 


Files in the Appointments Division of the Interior Department 
show that trustees, known as Townsite Board No. 1, who allotted 
the Perkins, Guthrie, and Stillwater townsites, were chosen in about 
the usual way of passing out patronage. President Harrison was 
a Republican and for the first time in eight years the Republicans 
controlled both branches of Congress. 


A little more than two weeks before approval of the act of May 
14, 1890, Isaac 8. Struble of Iowa, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Territories, wrote a letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommending the appointment of David J. MeDaid of Sae 
City, Iowa, as one of the trustees.® 


On the day the act was approved, twelve of the thirteen mem- 
bers of the said committee signed a request endorsing Struble’s 
recommendation and stated further that MeDaid was ‘‘a life-long 
Republican.’’ On the same day Senators James F. Wilson and 
W. B. Allison of Iowa endorsed Struble’s recommendation. 


2 Payne Townsite v. Mick et al., 18. L. D. 223. The public land laws con- 
tained a provision that a townsite entry where the inhabitants “were in number 
100, and less than 200,” should embrace not exceeding 320 acres. This provision 
was not applicable to Perkins and neighboring towns because the Oklahoma Lands 
were opened under special acts of Congress. 

3 Struble’s letter bears no date but was received by the Interior Department on 
April 29, 1890. Letters of this kind in the National Archives, Appointments Di- 
vision of the Interior Department, are filed in alphabetical order. Membership 
of the House Committee on the Territories is listed in Cong. Directory, 51 Cong. 
1 sess., p. 139. 

4 Allison said of McDaid: “He wants to be a town site Comr. I will be glad 
to have Mr. Struble gratified in this matter, subordinate of course to the prior claim 
of Hon. M. M. Walden, who I hope will be appointed in any event.” 
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Bishop Walden Perkins of Kansas, a member. of the House 
Committee on the Territories, on May 22, 1890, recommended to the 
Secretary of the Interior the name of William H. Merriweather of 
Girard, Kansas. Perkins said: ‘‘Mr. Merriweather was a Union 
soldier and is a loyal and sincere Republican. He was Register of 
Deeds of his county for six years, and served one term as a member 
of the Kansas legislature.’’ Struble and George W. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on the Territories, wrote on the letter 
that they ‘‘most heartily’? concurred in the recommendation. 


The third trustee on Townsite Board No. 1 was John H. Shank- 
lin, a Missouri Democrat who apparently took little part in the 
allotment of the Perkins townsite. MceDaid was president of the 
board of trustees; Merriweather was secretary. 


‘‘Ttaly’’ seemed to be clear of adverse claims, the Guthrie land 
office reported on June 9, 1890.5 Apparently no plat was made of 
‘‘Ttaly’’; a General Land Office letter of July 3, 1890, says that no 
such plat was on file.6 John I. Dille was register of the Guthrie 
land office. The receiver was Cassius M. Barnes, later governor of 
Oklahoma Territory. 


John Emery Sater, county surveyor of Payne County, prepared 
a Perkins plat about 19 by 24 inches which is kept in the Perkins 
Townsite Papers in the National Archives.’ The plat was received 
for filing at the Guthrie land office, July 10, 1890. On the same 
day James F. Lockett, mayor of the town, made appheation to that 
office to amend the application filed by Nathaniel Miller to the 
extent of changing the name of the town from ‘‘Italy’’ to ‘‘Perkins.’’’ 


The plat and Lockett’s application were forwarded to Washington 
on July 29. 


5 John I. Dille and C. M. Barnes to Com. Gen. Land Office, NA (National 
Archives), GLO (Gen. Land Office), “Combined Townsites,” Box 134. 

6 Com. Lewis A. Groff to J. E. Stanton, July 3, 1890, NA, GLO, “Townsites,” 
vol. 4, p. 81. 

TA copy of the plat, showing when it was made and by whom, was not 
available in the office of the county clerk or elsewhere in Payne County until the 
office of the county engineer purchased one recently. The plat bears J. E. Sater’s 
sworn statement that it is a true and correct plat of the town of “Perkins” as 
surveyed and platted by him on June 16-20, 1890. It embraces 40 acres, includes 
the south halt of the present school block, and extends three blocks farther south. 
The plat shows that Sater subscribed the affidavit before Frank J. Wikoff, county 
judge of Sixth (Payne) County. All lots are 25 by 140 feet except in the north 
tier where they are 14 by 140 feet. All streets are 80 feet wide except Cherry 
oe (now Main Street) and D Avenue which are 40 feet wide, according to the 
plat. 
(“John Emery Sater, Member of the Constitutional Convention,” in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 [Autumn, 1945], pp. 296-97; in ibid., 
Vol. VIII, No. 4 [December, 1930], p. 456; and in “An Incident in the Early His- 
tory of Dewey County,” ibid., Vol. IH, No. 4 [December, 1925], p. 289.—Ed.) 

8 On July 11, 1890, the General Land Office informed the Guthrie land office 
that “applications to commute under act of May 14, 1890, may be received and 
proceeded with.” NA, GLO, “Telegrams,” vol. 20, p. 146. 
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The town of Perkins was named for Bishop Walden Perkins, 
Congressman from Kansas.? He was born in Rochester, Ohio, October 
18, 1841. He prospected through California and New ‘Mexico, served 
four years in the Union Army during the Civil War, and practiced 
law in Indiana and Kansas. For two years he was local county at- 
torney for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. He became 
editor of the Oswego Register in 1873. He served in the House of 
Representatives from March 4, 1883, to March 3, 1891, and his service 
in the United States Senate extended from June 1, 1892, to March 
3, 1893. He died June 20, 1894. 


The Interior Department on December 9, 1890, directed David 
J. MeDaid, chairman of the board of townsite trustees, to make entry 
for the Perkins townsite. Formal application for entry of the forty- 
acre tract was made February 26, 1891. A hearing was ordered on 
the application, at the Guthrie land office. March 13 was the date 
set. 


Notice of the time and place of the hearing was published in 
The Perkins Plaindealer, according to minutes kept by the trustees. 
Notice was given that proof would then be submitted respecting the 
occupancy of the tract for purposes of trade and business, the num- 
ber of inhabitants located on the tract, the extent and value of im- 
provements thereon, the claim of the townsite settlers to the tract, 
the right of the trustees to enter the same as a townsite in trust for 
the occupants, as well as upon all questions relating thereto. 


James F. Lockett and John Ricketts were named as witnesses 
by whose testimony the foregoing claim of the inhabitants would 
be established. The hearing was held March 13, 1891. On that day 
the trustees entered the tract, in trust, for the use and benefit of 
the inhabitants residing thereon. The trustees approved the plat 
on March 14, and it was transmitted to the General Land Office 
on May 14. 

The Perkins townsite was on land to which the government had 
acquired title by the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. The government con- 
veyed title to the Creek nation in 1833, but recovered its title by 
purchase in 1889. It was necessary for the inhabitants of the town- 
site to purchase the townsite from the federal government. Accord- 
ing to the minutes of the trustees, ‘‘the purchase price of $1.25 per 
acre was paid, from funds furnished by the inhabitants of said Town 
of Perkins, and a receipt therefor obtained.’’ The minutes fill ten 
pages of the ‘“‘ Journal of Proceedings’’ in the National Archives.!” 


9 There is a sketch of Bishop Walden Perkin’s life in Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1401. See also Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma 
Place Names, p. 82. 

10 “Journal of Proceedings,” pp. 50-59, which comprises volume 170 of the 
“Record of Townsite Boards.” It is an excellent contemporary record of events 
from February 26 to June 25, 1891, in the allotment of the Perkins townsite. It 
records the names of persons who received lots, the location of lots, and the approxi- 
mate order in which lots were awarded, 
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On March 17, 1891, Receipt No. 618 was issued to the trustees for 
the 40 acres of the townsite. 


On March 25, 1891, the inhabitants of Perkins were notified 
that on April 20 the trustees would proceed to set off and allot to the 
several occupants of lots, according to their respective interests, the 
lots to which each would be found entitled. The inhabitants were 
notified that forms of ‘‘application for deeds’’ would be furnished 
them by the trustees, that on the forms claimants should file their 
applications with the trustees prior to April 20, and that ap- 
plications would not be received at a later date for a lot or lots 
already claimed by another unless a legal excuse were given for 
such filing after the date prescribed in the notice. 


Owing to sickness and absence of one of the trustees the meet- 
ing of April 20 was delayed until April 27. On that day the trus- 
tees examined and classified applications into uncontested and con- 
tested claims, completed the valuation of lots and improvements, esti- 
mated the probable total expenses connected with the deeding of the 
townsite, fixed the levy rate at 314 percent on the assessed valua- 
tion of $8,535, and began the preparation of a ‘‘tax list’’ in accord- 
ance with the levy. This valuation did not include improvements on 
lots. 


Between April 28 and June 25, 1891, the board of trustees pre- 
pared deeds to lots in Perkins and delivered them to the following 
persons : 


Geo. Adams, J. C. Appleman, M. G, Bain, O. P. Bayne, E. M. Bice, Frank 
Bice, Geo. J. Bond, Mary J. Bond, Ephraim D. Bowen, Lucy J. Brady, Adison 
P. Brown, A. T. Brown, J. N. Carter, Franklin Castleberry, Warren Chantry, 
M. B. Christopher, D. I. Clelland, E. P. Coats, Claiborne Collier, Emeline 
Coverdale, Richard Crabtree, L. W. Crawford, W. G. Crouch, W. H. Crouch, 
Maggie E. Culbertson. 


N. J. De Vault, James E. Edwards, M. J. Edwards, Benjamin M. Ellis, 
N. M. Enloe, Geo. W. Foughty, Geo. Gibson, Nancy Goodwin, Mary J. Hans- 
bro, W. T. Higdon, A. W. Hcagland, Emma Hoagland, W. HB. Hoagland, F. A. 
Hockett, J. J. Hollingsworth, Sarah Hollingsworth, Geo, L. Hudson, W. P. 
Hunt, Florence Iddings, Geo. B. Jenness, Lavina R. Jenness, R. E. Jenness, 
Albert Kenworthy, A. J. Kimmons, F. M. Kimmons, Geo. D. Knipe, Hannah 
Krater, James F. Lockett, Viola Lockett, H. J. Lukens, Albert Martin, A. E. 
McClintock, C. H. Mendenhall. 


Nathaniel Miller, Chas, 8S. Miles, J. A. Miles, J. L. Mills, Chas. S. Minor, 
Edwin Minor, Geo. W. Minor, John L. Minor, Lucy A. Minor, W. T. Minor, 
Geo. W. Morgan, Martha E. Morgan, John A. Neaves, N. BE. Neaves, B. H. 
Overholser, Jennie Paddleford, John N. Peter, Otis Porter, Leslie Pritner, 
M, E. Rankin, John Ricketts, Henry Schreiber, L. D, Sheldon, Noble Snook, 
Moses Stanley, Jesse E. Stanton, C. J. Stewart, J. BE. Stover. 


S. A. Stumbo, S. R. Stumbo, Uriah Stumbo, Casmer Sweazy, W. R. 
Taylor, Charles Tegmeier, Carrie E. Temming, R. V. Temming, E. J. Terrill, 
I. N. Terrill, Encs D. Teter, James W. Teter, L. D. Teter, BH. R. Thomas, 
John B. Thompson, Fred Tryon, H. H. Quinn, J. P. Vandeveer, W. R. Van 
Nortwick, James Westlake, Albert White, A. G. Williams, Frances A. 
Williams, Cleoria J. Willits, James B. Wood, Robt. S. Young. 
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There were eleven contest cases for lots, but by June 6, the day 
set for trials, all cases had been adjusted except one. Benjamin M. 
Ellis and G. W. Minor had conflicting claims for lots 11 and 12, 
block 14, just northwest of the intersection of Oak Street and D 
Avenue. In order that they might have a hearing by the trustees, 
Ellis deposited the expenses for the day, estimated at $40. Minor 
failed to make such deposit, his default was entered, the lots were 
awarded to Ellis, and his $40 were returned to him. : 


In reviewing its work on June 25, 1891, the trustees said that 
the 40-aere townsite of Perkins contained 294 lots, all of which had 
been deeded to claimants.) The total tax levied for allotment was 
$298.90, or a levy of 344 percent on the total valuation placed on 
the lots. The average expense or tax on each lot, including the pay- 
ment of the price of the land ($50), was $1.01. The average cost, 
per lot, exclusive of the price of the land was $.84. A townsite 
patent for the forty acres was issued to the trustees on August 25, 
1891. 


The ‘‘Mulhall and Perkins Tract Book’’ in the General Land 
Office contains twenty-nine pages on the allotment of the Perkins 
townsite.!? For each lot it lists the reputed owner, value of lot, 
value of improvements, total valuation, to whom conveyed, and the 
tax, 


In laying out Oklahoma townsites it was commonly charged 
that some persons, by strategy or political maneuvering, unlawfully 
acquired a portion of a townsite for a homestead, commuted the 
homestead entry to cash for $1.25 an acre, and made excessive profits 
by selling lots. In the case of Perkins the finger of suspicion 
pointed to Joseph Wert. 


‘‘Oklahoma Tract Book,’’ vol. 6, is a contemporary record made 
in the Guthrie land office.14 It shows that that office on August 
19, 1889, allowed Wert’s homestead entry for 120 acres which 
bordered the future townsite of Perkins on the north and west. 
For a time Wert may have claimed the future townsite as part of 
his homestead, but it was not included in his homestead entry at 
the Guthrie land office. He made cash entry for the 120 acres 
May 25, 1891, paying $150 therefor. 


11Jn tracing the history of townsites, a helpful guide is found in GLO, Div. K, 
“Pre-emption Docket of Contested Cases, Townsites, Oklahoma,” vol. 4. 

12 “Journal of Proceedings,” loc. cit., p. 59. 

13 This is “Tract Book” No. 45. Pages 40-69 relate to Perkins, The tract book 
of a townsite is organized so that one can readily find the name of the original 
owner of a lot etc., if he knows the location of the lot. The General Land Office 
has not transferred the “Oklahoma Tract Books” for townsites and homesteads to 
the National Archives. 

14“Oklahoma Tract Book,” vol. 6, is in the General Land Office, and gives 
names of homesteaders whose claims were entered or allowed in the vicinity of 
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Before the end of the summer the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Perkins Gateway: ‘‘Wert’s Addition. An Addition 
to the City of Perkins, Containing Business and Residence Property 
extending to the main streets of and embracing all unsold portions 
of the west side of the main business street.’’ Will T. Little of 
Guthrie was manager. The addition consisted of forty acres ad- 
joining the original townsite on the north. 


John I. Dille, register of the Guthrie land office, suspected that 
lands embraced in the cash entry were being used for purposes of 
business and trade at the time of commutation. He reported the 
matter, including the advertisement, to the General Land Office 
on August 29. 


Thomas H. Carter, Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
held that unless it could be shown that Wert’s land was actually 
used for townsite purposes on May 25, 1891, or it could be shown 
that it was his purpose and intention at that time to use the land 
or a portion thereof for townsite purposes, then his cash entry must 
remain intact. On February 18, 1892, a patent was issued to Wert 
for the land.!® 


Homestead papers in the National Archives show that Henry W. 
Southard made homestead entry for the quarter section just east of 
the original townsite of Perkins, and commuted the entry to cash 
January 2, 1891. The east half of the homestead was subsequently 
included in the Perkins townsite. 


James R. Fregate made homestead entry for the quarter section 
southeast of Perkins, which entry was canceled by relinquishment 
October 26, 1889. On the same day James M. Freeman made entry 
for the tract, and proved up at the end of the fifth year. 


The forty-acre tract bounding Perkins on the south was not on 
the tax books until 1902. It was entered in 1889 by William A. 
Knipe, whose entry was canceled by relinquishment August 12, 1893. 
On that day entry was made by Harriett Eusebia Knipe whose entry 
was canceled by relinquishment May 27, 1897. On the same day 


Bertha R. Combs entered the land and received a final certificate 
for it in 1902. 


Perkins and Stillwater. For a given tract of land it lists dates of entry, cancellation, 
relinquishment, and final proof. A cash entry, a final certificate, or the homestead 
papers of a settler are easily located by use of the file numbers. 

15 John I. Dille to Com. Gen. Land Office, Aug. 29, 1891, NA, GLO, no. 
107568-1891. T. H. Carter to register and receiver of Guthrie land office June 3 
1891, “Oregon and Washington Letter Book,” vol. 76, pp. 287-88. Same to same, 
Sept. 23, 1891, NA, GLO, “Townsites,” vol. 7, p. 162. Several Oklahoma “C” letter: 
of the General Land Office prior to December 16, 1891, are in the “Oregon and 
Washington Letter Books” in the National Archives. 
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Perkins was a rival of Stillwater for the county seat of Payne 
County, and was considered as a site for the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. An act of the legislature provided that the college be 
located in Payne County. <A donation of $10,000 and not less than 
eighty acres was required of the county or municipality in which the 
college should be located. On June 1, 1891, Governor George W. 
Steele appointed a commission to locate the college site. According 
to Frank J. Wikoff, the commission examined an eighty-acre tract 
at Perkins before selecting the Stillwater site. The commission re- 
ported its selection on July 11, 1891. 


Two censuses taken in 1890 help preserve the names of persons 
living in the vicinity of Perkins, and elsewhere in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. The First Territorial Census of Oklahoma attempted to 
record the names of all residents in certain parts of Oklahoma 
Territory, relationship to head of family, color, sex, age, place of 
birth, number of years in the United States, length of residence in 
Oklahoma Territory, whether naturalized, ability to read and write, 
and if a Union soldier the company and regiment is given.’ Micro- 
film copies of the census are in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College Library, and in the Library of Congress. 


The other Oklahoma census of 1890, never printed, is in ‘‘Bundle 
141”’ in the National Archives.!7 In providing for the census 
Congress directed that it list the ‘‘names, organizations, and length 
of service of those who had served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States’’ in the Civil War, and who were sur- 
vivors in 1890, and the widows of soldiers, sailors, or marines.!8 
The Oklahoma State Library requested the legislature for funds to 
make microfilm copies of this census and other records available in 
Oklahoma. 


The census lists the names of individuals who served in the Civil 
.War, the rank, company, name of regiment or vessel, date of enlist- 
ment, date of discharge, length of service, address in 1890, and dis- 


16 The First Territorial Census of Oklahoma was provided for by the Act of 
May 2, 1890 (26 Statutes, 81), as follows: “Previous to the first election the 
governor shall cause a census or enumeration of the inhabitants of the several 
counties or districts of the Territory to be taken, unless the same shall have been 
taken and published by the United States, in which case such census and enumera- 
tion shall be adopted.” The Territorial governor gives the final figures of the 
census in his report in H. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., xvi (2935), p. 449. The 
census contains 1,251 pages. 

17 “Bundle 141” contains 296 pages. he Enumeration Districts are nos. 1-31. 
“Institutions” are Camp Wade, Fort Gibson Military Reservation, Fort Reno, Fort 
Sill, Fort Supply, and the Military Post at Oklahoma. , 

18 Act of March 1, 1889, 25 Statutes, 760. In the National Archives is a “Pre- 
liminary Checklist of Schedules of the 1890 Census Enumerating Union Veterans 
and Widows of Union Veterans of the Civil War,” compiled by Evangeline Thurber 
and Eddie Stokes. It contains 43 typed pages. 
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ability incurred, if any, during the war. The place where a husband 
died during the war is often recorded, if his widow was living in 1890. 


The value of the two censuses was greatly increased after the 
regular census of 1890 for virtually all of the United States was 
destroyed in a Washington fire, January 10, 1921. 


No copies of The Perkins Plaindealer or of the Gateway are known 
to be in existence. John P. Hinkel established The Perkins Journal 
in support of the Republican party.!® 


The earliest copy in the Oklahoma Historical Society is volume one, 
number three, dated January 21, 1892, indicating that the first 
issue of the paper appeared January 7, 1892. Files now in the office 
of the newspaper begin in 1893. 


The Perkins townsite serves as a case study to illustrate the 
wealth of material in the National Archives and other depositories 
in Washington concerning the founding of towns in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. In a single collection in the National Archives are the ‘‘ Okla- 
homa Letter Books’’ comprising 160 volumes of letters written by the 
General Land Office between December 16, 1891, and July 31, 1900. 
For many towns including Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Norman, King- 
fisher, Stillwater, Ingalls, Perry, and Enid there are tract books, 
minute books, and dockets of contested cases for town lots. 


Cushing, Yale, Glencoe, Ripley, Mehan, and other towns were 
founded on homesteads on which claimants had proved up, or were 
founded on lands after the title of the federal government was ex- 
tinguished. In such cases the federal government had no part in 
laying out the town, and its records ceased with the extinguishment 
of its title. However, the homestead papers of settlers in the vicinity 
of the later townsites contain valuable historical data. 


In the National Archives are townsite papers of ghost towns, 
the sites of which subsequently gravitated into the hands of home- 
steaders. ‘‘Cimarron City,’’ six miles west of Perkins, and ‘‘Payne 
Center,’’ three miles south of Stillwater, are examples.2° For each 
town there is a plat showing a courthouse block and a block or two 
for public parks. For each town there is a bundle of papers weigh- 
ing a pound or more, tied with the well-known red tape of government 


19In regard to early Perkins newspapers, see Carolyn Foreman, Oklahoma Im- 
prints, p. 386. 

20“Cimarron City” should not be confused with “Cimarron,” which preceded 
the name, “Perkins.” The plat and other papers for “Cimarron City” are in NA 
GLO, Townsites, Box 155. Papers for “Payne Center” or “City of Payne” are in 
ibid., Box 150. 


Perkins Townsite 9] 


depositories. Preserved in these papers, that unfold with consider- 
able resistance, is a story of human greed, venture, hopes, and, for 
some, failure.?! 


21 Letter books containing unpublished decisions of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office are rich sources of early urban history. Some decisions of the 
Secretary of the Interior are published in Land Decisions, but this source is enor- 
mously supplemented by the unpublished volumes of the “Lands and Railroads 
Division” of the Interior Department in the National Archives. Great quantities of 
correspondence from Oklahomans are filed by year and serial number. Heavy 
volumes called “Register of Letters Received” list by serial number thousands of 
letters in the files, 

The National Archives Building is at Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventh Street, 
Washington, D. C. It covers a block, has twenty-one decks or floors on which 
records are stored, and contains one of the finest historical collections -in the world 
for Oklahoma prior to statehood. 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORY EMBEDDED IN THE LAW 
By C. Ross Hume* 
INTRODUCTION 


At an early meeting of the 15th Judicial district association at 
Medicine Park, the writer was appointed Chairman of its History 
Committee; and on July 8, 1982 at Duncan a report was made which 
was later published in the Oklahoma State Bar Journal. At that 
time he suggested that there were many leading cases affecting this 
state, and this report will tell of some of them. 


In April, 1989, Oklahoma celebrated its semi-centennial of . the 
first opening and the state is being explored for every source of 
history, and that is an additional excuse for this effort. 


Research has impressed the writer that much valuable historical 
matter is embedded in the law; that Acts of Congress and Territorial 
and State statutes should be studied, that Federal, territorial and 
state decisions of the courts furnish much materials, and that the 
regulations, reports, and opinions of national and local administra- 
tive officers should not be overlooked by students of government, 
history and law. Here is a wealth of subjects that are called to the 
attention of citizens of the commonwealth. 


In history we record facts and resulting consequences; in legal 
controversies, often we relate facts of great historical value. In this 
article the writer tries to disclose the history which is found in our 
libraries. 


History is defined as that branch of knowledge that records and 
explains past events as steps in human progress. The Supreme 
Court of Texas says, ‘‘ History consists largely, if not wholly, of the 
records, narratives and statements of others, purely hearsay.’’! 


The law has been defined as a rule of action prescribed by a 
superior, which an inferior is bound to obey. In this article it will 
include legislative enactments, administrative regulations, and judi- 
cial interpretations. 


_For convenience as in the former report to the association we 
begin at the Louisiana Purchase and come to the present through 
five periods: 


Aa Hon. C. Ross Hume, former County Judge of Caddo County, is a pioneer 
resident of Anadarko. Active in the practice of law, he has served for many years 
as advisor to the Caddo tribe. Historical research is his hobby. Well known is a 
genealogist and as the historian of Caddo County, he has been a contributor of 
articles published in former numbers of The Chronicles. 


1A, 7. & S. F. vs. Madden, 103 S. W. 1193. 
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1. First Period (1803-1834)—Exploration and Migration. 


2. Second Period (1834-1861)—Settlement and Organization, 
Five Civilized Tribes. 


3. Third Period (1861-1889)—Reconstruction and Plains Indians 
Established on. Reservations. 


4. Fourth Period (1889-1907)—Twin Territorial Development. 
5. Fifth Period (1907-1938)—Statehood Growth. 

6. Conclusion. 

First Periop (1803-1834)—ExpLorATION AND MIGRATION 


When the Louisiana Purchase was completed by delivery of pos- 
session to Governor Claiborne at New Orleans, the Congress organized 
the area by the creation of two territories by Act of March 26, 1804: 
(1) the land south of Mississippi Territory and east of Mississippi 
River and south of the 33rd degree west of the river was called Ter- 
ritory of Orleans; (2) that part west of the Mississippi River north 
of the 33rd Parallel was called Louisiana.? 


The act also included the following provision (a) established 
trading houses with the Indian Tribes; (b) made provisions relative 
to rations for the Indians and their visits to the seat of Government ; 
(ec) extended the laws of the United States in full force over the 
territories created.? 


The following year the District of Louisiana came under the 
control of the Governor of Indiana Territory, and remained thus 
until Louisiana was made a state in 1811, when it became a part of 
Missouri Territory. In 1820 when Missouri became a state, the lands 
within this area were included in Arkansas Territory. Here it re- 
mained until the Act of June 30, 1834, known as Indian Intercourse 
Act, wherein it is set apart and defined as ‘‘The Indian Country.’’ 
And in Section 24 the lands were annexed to Arkansas Territory for 
judicial purposes.* 


Article VI of Louisiana Purchase Treaty and sections of each of 
the above organic laws provided for the rights of resident Indians, 
and the removal of other Indians to these lands. 


When this vast country was secured the colonists of the south 
agitated the removal of all Indians and the establishment here of a 


2U. S. vs. Lynde’s Heirs, 20 Law Ed. 231, U. S. Sup. Reports. 11 Wall. 632-640; 
Robert L. Williams, “Oklahoma and Indian Territory as Embraced Within the 
Territory of Louisiana, Over which the Laws of the United States were Established,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 3 (September, 1943), pp. 250-59. 

3 Thorpe, American Charters, Vol. II, Sec. 15, p. 1370. 

4 [bid., p. 1097; Williams, “Oklahoma and Indian Territory as embraced within 
the Territory of Louisiana,” op. cit., pp. 250, 259. 
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government solely for them. The Five Civilized Tribes were located 
in the southeastern states and territories, and through the two 
leading cases of Cherokee Nation v. State of Georgia, and Worcester 
vs. Georgia, we may trace the history of the Cherokee Nation ;’ the 
status of Indian tribes and their land tenure from early colonial: 
times, as stated by Chief Justice Marshall; and causes that led to 
their ultimate removal to Indian Territory about 1838. The de- 
cisions were rendered in 1832 and 1833, and in the first the Indian 
Nation sought to enjoin certain acts of the state legislature trom 
enforcement, which was refused. Worcester a missionary confined 
in prison for violation of a state law brought his case before this 
court. As a result feeling against the Indians became so bitter that 
in a short time they removed to the territory. 


Seconp Psriop (1834-1861)—TripaL SETTLEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


The Congress in 1834 had established and defined Indian Coun- 
try; the Caddo Indians in 1835 had ceded their reservation near 
Shreveport; the Comanche and Wichitas made their first treaty 
with the Government in 1835; soon thereafter the Choctaws sold one- 
fourth of their lands to the Chickasaws; the exodus of the five tribes 
was being carried out, and each was establishing its national and 
local governments in the new homes. <A quarter century brings us 
to the location of the Wichitas and Reserve Indians of Texas in the 
Leased District. Soon the Civil War started and the Federal troops 
all withdrew to Kansas, followed shortly by refugee civilized and 
plains Indians. The area passed under control of the Confederacy 
and later the Federal forces returned to the eastern part, and Indians 
divided. 


On March 8, 1817, jurisdiction to try offenses committed on 
lands belonging to Indians was given to the United States Courts. 
The Act of June 30, 1834 annexed Indian Country, bounded east by 
Arkansas and Missouri, west by Mexico, north by the Osage Country 
and south by Red River to the Territory of Arkansas. By Act of 
Congress, of June 17, 1844, the Act of May 26, 1824, relative to 
land titles in Missouri was extended to Arkansas and Louisiana 
granting district courts jurisdiction over land claims originating 
with either French, Spanish or British authority, authorized any 
person claiming land by any grant protected by treaty of April 
30, ba to have the claim adjudicated in the United States District 
court. 


In June, 1836, Arkansas became a state and a United States 
Court was established with powers of United States District and 
Cireuit Court of Kentucky; and in 1837 the district court of Arkansas 
was extended over this area, and the 9th Cireuit Court established 
including Arkansas. In 1851 the United States District Court for 


55 Pet. 1, 8 Law Ed. 1; and 6 Pet. 515, 8 Law Ed. 483. 
8U. S. vs. Lynde’s, 20 Law Ed. 223, 11 Wall. 632-648. 
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Western District of Arkansas was established and Indian Territory 
attached to it. 


A number of Supreme Court decisions are of interest during this 
period. Wm. 8S. Rogers, a white man who became a member of 
Cherokee Nation was indicted for murder committed in Cherokee 
Nation; in Cireuit Court of Arkansas.’ It was held that Indian Ter- 
ritory was not in any state, and an adopted white man was amen- 
able to the laws of the United States in that court. In March 1851, 
Congress created nine western counties of Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory into Western District of Arkansas with certain jurisdiction. 
Dawson, a white man was indicted for killing another white man in 
the Creek Nation.’ 9 It was held that Congress had the right to de- 
clare where crime was triable in Western District of Arkansas. 


The history of the Five Civilized Tribes shows that each main- 
tained a government of Indians for Indians, with three departments 
and districts for local units. 


For the white man there was the United States District Court of 
Arkansas, Indian agencies, and military control exercised from Forts 
Gibson, Smith, Towson, Washita, Arbuckle, and after its establish- 
ment, Fort Cobb. 


Turrp Pertiop (1860-1889)—ReEconstRUCTION AND LOCATION OF PLAINS 
INDIANS ON RESERVATIONS 


During the Civil War, Oklahoma was under Confederate con- 
trol and martial law. The Five Civilized Tribes were slave-holding 
Indians, and all joined in the South. Later the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and Seminoles divided, and some had gone north. In 
September, 1865, a presidential commission came to Fort Smith and 
proposed the terms under which the Indians could return to their 
former status. Treaties were made with these Indians the next 
year, and part of their lands ceded to the Government for location 
of the ‘‘wild tribes.’’ 


The policy of establishing Indians on reservations in the western 
part of Indian Territory was started in 1867, and treaties made with 
the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and with the 
Wichita and their affiliates established the locations of these reserva- 
tions. On March 3, 1871, Congress enacted that no treaties would 
be made, but that Indians would be governed by Congress directly. 
In 1887, the general allotment act was passed. Fourteen different 
locations were made, and Indians passed under control of Agents, 
policed by Indians and the military established at Fort Reno and 
Fort Sill. 

7U. S. vs. Rogers (1846) 4 How. 367, 11 Law Ed. 1103. 
8 U. S. vs. Dawson (1853), 14 Law Ed. 775, 15 Howard 466. 


9 James Henry Gardner, “The Lost Captain, J. L. Dawson of Old Fort Gibson,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 3 (September, 1943), pp. 217-49. 
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The United States District Court of Western Arkansas had 
jurisdiction in the entire area.!? One court with a single judge exer- 
cised all jurisdiction over crimes, now committed to all state district 
and three Federal courts. During twenty-one years, over 13,000 
criminal cases were filed; 9,000 were convicted including 344 capital 
cases with 151 sentenced and 83 executed." 


The Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1877 
(p. 108) stated: 


“Would not the establishment of a UNITED STATES COURT IN THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY be practicable? The benefits of such a court to the 
Indians, located in our midst, would be of incalculable value, in that it 
would secure more speedy and more certain punishment. * * * * 


“As it is now, with the United States Court at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, 
a distance of from one to three hundred miles from the places where 
crimes are committed, and with no facilities for public travel—Very many 
guilty ones go unpunished for no other reason that the injured parties and 
witnesses are unwilling to subject themselves to tediousness of a trip, and 
delay of waiting until cases are called. 


At p. 89 of same Agent Haworth of Kiowa Agency says: 


“Several important captures of thieves have been made who have been 
sent to Fort Smith for trial. The great distance to that point and cost of 
going, as well as time required in making the trip and attending court 
make it difficult to get witnesses to go— A United States Court should be 
established in the Territory at some point nearer and more easy of access 
to the southwestern agencies than it is now.” 


The movement of large herds of cattle across Oklahoma to eastern 
markets brought the cattle rustler and murderer in its wake. In 
Statutes of Kansas (1879), Section 5736-5753 provided for quaran- 
tine against Texas fever from March 1 to November 1; and pre- 
vented driving cattle into Kansas. Section 5754-55 provided certain 
territory where cattle might be held during part of the year. (Wm. 
Nicholson, Superintendent to J. M. Haworth, Agent, April 16, 1877.) 
Section 2117 Revised Laws of Kansas established a ‘‘dead line’’ 
near Fort Dodge about the 100th Meridian. The trail was west of 
Camp Supply, and probably west of the Kiowa reservation. The 
penalty of $1.00 per head could be collected only when animals were 
driven on reservation to graze and not in transit. Even though they 
ate in passing, this was incidental. 


The railroads authorized by Congress brought a horde of whites 
who settled in the towns and rented Indian lands. Indian courts had 
no jurisdiction over these people, and Indian laws and: customs were 
ignored. It became a sanctuary where the red man’s law was in- 
operative, and the white man’s law was not enforced. 


10 Williams, “Oklahoma and Indian Territor 
of Louisiana,” op. cit., pp. 250-59. : 
1120 Law Ed., 227, 


y as Embraced within the Territory 
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Agitation for homestead entry on the public lands and the allott- 
ment of Indian lands, and sale of surplus lands were part of this and 
the next period. 


United States vs. Payne (1881), by Judge Parker of Cireuit 
Court of Arkansas,!? held that David L. Payne was in Indian Ter- 
ritory contrary to law, and he was removed by military forces. The 
defense was that it was not Indian Territory but part of the public 
domain subject to preemption. Payne was charged with a second 
intrusion into Indian country, and subject to penalty. He claimed 
the lands invaded were bought from the Seminoles in 1866, and sub- 
ject to homestead entry. It was part of the Louisiana Purchase set 
apart as Indian country in 1830, later conveyed to the Five Civilized 
Tribes. This land had been set over to the Creek Nation in 1833, then 
to the Seminole in 1856, and back to the United States in 1866 and 
reserved. The tract in question invaded by Payne (namely, the 
central portion of the Indian Territory which was finally purchased 
by the Government from the Creek Nation) was referred to in of- 
ficial acts as the ‘‘Unassigned Lands.’’ After 1866, the Pottawatomi- 
Shawnee and the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservations were located in 
lands formerly owned by the Creek Nation; also, the Kiowa and 
Comanche reservation and others were located on lands claimed by 
the Choctaw Nation under its patent from the Government in South- 
western Oklahoma. Lands held reserved from homestead entry and 
Government action made such lands Indian country, and Payne was 
held liable to a penalty. 


In United States vs. Reese, by Judge Parker,’ the defendant 
was charged with eutting timber in the Cherokee Nation. Was the 
timber cut on lands of the United States? The decision held that 
the Cherokee Nation had a grant from the United States, the lands 
to revert to the United States; all estate was in the Cherokee Nation 
and there was no crime against the United States. 


The case Hx Parte Crow Dog** and Section 1 of the Act of June 
30, 1834,1° may be referred to in determining Indian country, which 
‘is all country in the United States to which Indian title is not ex- 
tinguished. The Act of January 6, 1883, attached part of Indian 
Territory to Kansas, and part to the Northern District of Texas. 


The case Cook vs. United States’® and the Indian treaties of 
1853, 1865 and 1867 show the Public Land Strip, Cherokee Outlet, 
had some connection with Indians west of the Mississippi. It was 
not open to settlement and could have been used for any purpose 
the Government had in view. 


12 2 McCrory, 289, 21 Fed. Reporter 222. 

135 Dillon 405, 21 Myers, p. 231. 

14109 U. S. 556, 27 Law Ed. 1030. 

TsiChape Gloxis State leeds Wenowatela ps 020. 
16 138 U. S., 157. 
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In the case of United States vs. Rogers,” prior to Act of Jan- 
uary 6, 1886, the Cherokee Outlet was in jurisdiction of United States 
Court for Western District of Arkansas. That act did not put it 
in jurisdiction of United States Court of Kansas, as 1t was Indian 
country occupied by Cherokees. 


FourtH Prriop (1889-1907)—T wiry TerrirorIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Act of March 1, 1889 the U. S. Court for Indian Territory 
was established at Muskogee. In 1895 it was divided into three dis- 
tricts and given the jurisdiction formerly in District of Kansas at 
Ft. Scott, District of Arkansas at Ft. Smith and Eastern District 
of Texas at Paris. After September 1, 1896 the three were estab- 
lished as a Court of Appeals and two judges appointed in each of 
them. The districts were separated into 26 recording districts com- 
prising areas approximating that of counties. By Act of May 2, 1890 
certain statutes of Arkansas were adopted for Indian Territory. 
From the beginning until statehood as far as the white man was 
concerned the government of old Indian Territory was exercised 
largely through Federal courts; administrative government was by 
Indian Agency employees, policed largely by the national War De- 
partment. 


On April 22, 1889 original Oklahoma was opened to homestead 
entry, and the following year the Organic Act provided for suit to 
determine the right to Greer County. By successive openings of the 
Cherokee Outlet and Indian reservations, Oklahoma Territory grew 
to the area at time of statehood. Before the opening in 1901, the 
Wichita Reservation (also, Kiowa-Comanche Reservation) was at- 
tached to Canadian County about 1890 with a resident United States 
Commissioner and a Tribal Indian court of three men. 


In United States vs. Texas (1896),!8 this litigation arose over 
what was the correct Red River to determine whether the North 
Fork as claimed by Texas or Prairie Dog Town Fork as claimed by 
United States was correct. The Treaty with Spain in 1819 divided 
the domain of Spain from the United States, with the south boundary 
of Red River extending to 100th Meridian, thence crossing the river 
north to the Arkansas. The Supreme Court determined that the 
south fork (Prairie Dog Town Fork) was the boundary, and made 
Greer County a part of Oklahoma Territory. There is much history 
found in that decision.!9 


_ In Stephens vs. Cherokee Nation (1898),2 this case gives the 
history of the Dawes Commission in 1893, their powers and duties ; 
shows the area, census, and organization of United States Court for 


Iv Supra, fn. 7. 
18162 U. S. 1. 


P ee Board of County Commissioners of Greer County vs. Clark & courts 70 
ac. 206. 


20174 U. S, 445, 43 Law Ed. 1041, 
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Western District of Arkansas, Eastern District of Texas, and Dis- 
trict of Kansas; the establishment of the Court of Indian Territory, 
the obligation of the United States to the Indians and whites living 
there, the provisions for development of townsites, building the rail- 
ways, citizenship and other tribal legislation, and continuation anc 
closing of tribal affairs; and has many other matters discussed 
therein. 


United States vs. Choctaw Nation”! is a case in which the rights 
of the Wichita and these Indians to the Wichita Reservation and 
wherein it was held that the Leased District was ceded in 1866. There 
is much history in these two opinions. 


Lone Wolf vs. Hitchcock,?? was a case in which the power of 
Congress in relation to treaties with the Kiowas and Comanches was 
considered, and it is held that plenary power of Congress cannot be 
limited by treaty with Indians. 


In the case of Frank Franz et al vs. G. E. Autry, et al,?* decided 
June 25, 1907, the Territorial Supreme Court held that courts 
could not restrain an election called by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Oklahoma, relative to the divisions of Woods and Woodward 
Counties, as organized in Oklahoma Territory; and directed a new 
election held September 17, 1907, and with Proclamation for State- 
hood on November 16, 1907. 


Firth Prriop (1907-1938)—StTaTrEHoop GRrowTH 


The experiment of erecting a state from two territories operating 
under different systems; founding new institutions, to offset those 
organized, making the laws uniform throughout the state, establishing 
a capitol, has brought many new and novel questions before the 
courts. 


A survey of the laws shows that there has been much litigation 
in both Federal and State Courts which furnish history for us. 
Congress provided that probate cases in the five tribes and Osage 
Nation should be tried in the County Courts, and appeals from 
these furnish much material. Jappler’s Indian Laws and Treaties 
show how many times the Government dealt with the one-third of 
Indian population within our borders. 


After the discovery of oil in the bed of Red River a number of 
suits were filed and disposed of in the Supreme Court between 
Oklahoma and Texas to determine the boundary east of Greer 
County. The Kiowa Reservation had been established to the middle 
of Red River, and both states claimed the south half of the bed of 
the stream. The Treaty of 1819 established the south bank as the 


2134 Court of Claims and 179 U. S., 496. 
22187 U. S. 553, 47 Law Ed. 299. 
239] Pac. 193. 
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boundary between Spain and the United States, and this later be- 
came the national boundary between Mexico and later Texas and 
the United States.24 Another dispute arose as to the true 100th 
Meridian and the parallel of 36 degrees 30 minutes as boundaries of 
the Panhandle of Oklahoma.2> Another recent case of interest is the 
Civie Center,2° in which the title to abandoned right of way of the 
Rock Island Railroad through part of Oklahoma City and the former 
rights of Creeks and Seminoles are involved.?' 


CoNCLUSION 


We have shown that there is much history hidden in our law 
books, Judge Stevens of Kansas made the following statement in 
1878: 


“The complicated machinery of what constitutes a nation are the only 
means by which is assured to the people the certainty of peaceful disposi- 
tion of every question affecting the life, liberty and welfare of every 
citizen. The statutes of a state are a fair index of the civilization and 
advancement of its people. Go to the written laws of any nation, and 
a little discrimination will tell what the nation’s rank is in the family of 
nations.” 


The executive and legislative branches of a representative govern- 
ment study the social, economic, and moral problems of its people, 
and enact such legislation as will better conditions. The citizens, 
natural and corporate, seek protection of their rights and redress of 
wrongs under these laws; and this we find when they seek assistance 
from the courts. In our dual government with one-third of the 
Indians of the nation in our state of Oklahoma, we come into fre- 
quent contact with Federal laws and officials. The United States 
courts have been such a vital factor in the development of this state 
that special study should be given to this feature of work. In the 
succession of governmental agencies in each period the judicial has 
been active and furnished protection to life and property to the 
white and red man. Through earlier periods before the establishment 
of the territories, the executive branch acted through Interior and 
War Department officials. 


4 There is a series of cases on different phases of boundary line history in 60 
Law Ed. 771; 67 Law Ed. 428; 68 Law Ed. 1118; and 69 Law Ed. 937. 

2571 Law Ed. 145. 

26 80 Law Ed. 816. 

27 Among State decisions in which we find history is Coyle vs. State, 113 Pac. 
121, 55 Law E, 853, the Capital Removal case; Armstrong vy. State, 116 Pac. 770. 
the Swanson County case affecting Comanche County; Savage v. Gotham, 219 Pac. 
327, Walton County case; The Grandfather Clause case sustained in State Court 
and reversed in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

If interested further turn to Oklahoma or Federal Digests under the following 
titles: Boundaries, Counties, Constitutional Law, Cities, Congress, Historical Facts 
Historical Writings, Indians and various tribes, Public Lands, States, Suffrage, 


Statutes, Territories, and perhaps many other. See, also, Impeachments, Initiative 
and Referendum. ‘ 
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The tendency of our age is to secure Federal participation in 
highways, social security, agriculture, labor and all manner of public 
works, and this leads to the centralization of power in Washington. 
The conflict between state’s rights and such Federal domination 
merits close study by the lawyers throughout the nation. 


Historical investigators are dependent upon certain classes of 
material, among which are laws and documents from which govern- 
mental facts may be ascertained. Their purpose is to teach the 
origin, growth and principles upon which the nation is established. 
With the law as your vocation, if you want a hobby let me suggest 
that Oklahoma history is fascinating and a matter of which you are 
a part each day that you live.*8 


28 As local attorney for the Caddoes on a claim against the United States for 
lands in Oklahoma and Texas, the writer has collected material at Washington, D. C., 
Austin, Texas, and Oklahoma City and Norman. In a brief filed by him before 
the court of Claims, he has advanced the following propositions: (1) that by Treaty 
with France in 1803, President Jefferson, Madison and others consistently claimed 
the Rio Grande as the southern border; (2) that the United States was under treaty 
obligations with France not to transfer any part of that territory to any other 
government, and the citizens of the ceded territory should be admitted to the rights 
of citizens of the United States, and this included the Indians. 
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THE CHEROKEE PHOENIX: PIONEER OF 
INDIAN JOURNALISM 


By Robert G. Martin, Jr.* 


A crippled Cherokee and a Calvinist missionary made possible 
the first Indian newspaper in America, the Cherokee Phoenix. 


The Indian sat by a campfire with several tribesmen one night 
in the early 1800’s. When a brave remarked that white men must 
be wiser than red men because they could talk on paper, the crippled 
one shook his head. When his other comrades took issue with him, the 
cripple made a jest that he, too, could make written talk, and the 
conversation moved to other subjects. But the lame one remembered, 
and he spent nearly a dozen years perfecting an alphabet for the 
Cherokee language. 


The Indian’s English name was George Guess, but he is better 
known as Sequoyah. 


Time was somewhere in the last third of the 18th Century when 
Sequoyah was born. Little is known of his parentage and early life, 
but records show he served with a Cherokee Indian unit against the 
British in the War of 1812, despite an early affliction which left 
one leg lame. 


Information about the struggle to create an alphabet for his 
people is as obscure as are his early years. Authors picture him 
painfully sorting out the syllables of his language and inventing 
symbols to represent them, then encountering difficulties recalling 
which sounds went with which figures, and finally scratching them 
on a piece of wood with a nail. 


Mixed with the Cherokee symbols are English eapital letters. 
Sequoyah is reputed to have been walking along a Georgia road one 


* Robert G. Martin, Jr., completed work for a Master of Arts degree in 
journalism at the University of Oklahoma in January, 1947. He is now employed 
as Director of Public Relations and Assistant Professor of Journalism at Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma. In submitting his paper for publication, Mr. Martin 
has stated: “This article includes an integration of historical information about the 
Cherokee Phoenix and an analysis of the contents of copies of the newspaper avail- 
able in the Frank Phillips collection at the University of Oklahoma library. The 
file in the collection includes most of the issues of the Phoenix published at New 
Echota, Georgia, between March 13, 1828 (Vol. I, No. 4) and December 10, 1829 
(Vol. II, No. 35).” 

An incomplete file of the Cherokee Phoenix is bound and preserved in the 
Newspaper Files of the Oklahoma Historical Society, beginning with the issue for 
April 17, 1828 (Vol. L, No. 9) and ending with March 29, 1834 (Vol. V, No. 43). 
This incomplete file shows several changes in the “flag” or title line during the 
period of publication in New Echota together with changes in editors and printers 
(see photostat illustrations in this article) —Ed. 
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First Pages of the Cherokee Phoenix, Showing Another Change in the Title Line, 
Elijah Hicks, Editor, and Carrington W. Hicks, Printer, New Echota, January 26, 
1833 (Poto of Cherokee Phoenix in the Collections of the Oklahoma Historical 


Society). 
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THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET 


Print of the Cherokee Alphabet from the Nineteenth Annual Report 
Bureau of American Enthnology. 
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day when he scuffed a piece of paper with his foot. He picked it up. 
It was a newspaper and from it the Indian Cadmus took the shapes 
of the biggest letters to use in his syllabary.1 


After several years of experimentation, during which time he 
removed to Arkansas with Chief Jolly’s expedition of 1817, he had 
boiled his alphabet down to 86 characters, each one representing a 
sound syllable of the Cherokee language. But, during this time, 
many of Sequoyah’s brother Cherokees must have come to think him 
crazy. They saw him let his farm grow up in weeds and heard him 
mutter word sounds to himself—sounds only his small daughter, of 
all who heard them, bothered to learn to connect with the strange 
lines Sequoyah seratched on stones or flat pieces of wood. So, when 
the Indian perfected his alphabet, he was still confronted with the 
problem of getting his tribesmen to accept it. This acceptance is 
supposed to have been brought about almost by accident. 


One day, when Sequoyah was trying to convince several fellow 
‘Indians of his achievement, his little daughter came into the room 
and chanced to read aloud the words he had written for them. Im- 
pressed, the men for the first time began to think there might be 
more than a crazy man’s pipe-dream in the symbols, and they per- 
suaded tribal chiefs to arrange a formal test. 


On the day the syllabary was put on trial, the lame Indian, in 
one room, wrote messages to his daughter, in another, as directed by 
tribal representatives. Since she had learned what each letter stood 
for, she was able to read them with sufficient accuracy to convince 
the more progressive Cherokees that Sequoyah’s alphabet should be 
accepted by the tribe. 


Sequoyah took written messages from the Cherokees living in 
Arkansas to relatives and friends in Georgia in 1821. There, he 
introduced his syllabary by teaching recipients to read the corre- 
spondence they received. It is said that a Cherokee of average in- 
telligence could learn the alphabet in three days. Sequoyah had 

-enabled his people to ‘‘talk on paper,’’ in their own tongue, and he 
thus paved the way for the introduction of a printing establishment 
in the Cherokee nation. 

The missionary, who was so important in the founding of a 
national newspaper, was named Samuel Austin Worcester. He made 
use of Sequoyah’s creation to turn the dream of a Cherokee press 
into a reality. 

Worcester left Boston in August, 1825, to teach the Cherokee 
nation the meaning of the terms ‘‘salvation’’ and ‘‘baptism.’’ He 
was sent by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


1Grant Foreman, Sequoyah, (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938), 
p. 39. 
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To accomplish his goals, Worcester needed, besides his knowledge 
of the Bible, some understanding of medicine, bookkeeping, butcher- 
ing, bargaining, teaching—in short, a knowledge of how to do every- 
thing a frontier community would need to have done. 


Not the least of Worcester’s goals was that of translating the 
Word of God into the Cherokee tongue. To do this by hand would 
be an endless task, Worcester must have reasoned, so the thing to 
do would be to show the Cherokees the value of having a printing 
press of their own.” 

MATERIALIZATION OF A DREAM 


Worcester repeatedly suggested that the tribe be provided with 
adequate printing facilities. He pointed out the benefits to be de- 
rived from the printed use of Sequoyah’s characters. The first of- 
ficial steps in that direction were taken by the National Council 
shortly after the adoption of the Cherokee constitution in 1826. The 
Council appropriated money to establish a national press, and it 
turned to Worcester for help in executing the project. 


The minister, in turn, appealed to his American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, who cheerfully undertook the job 
of securing a press and type fonts for its Cherokee friends. To the 
print shop of Baker and Greene, of Boston, went a sheet of paper 
bearing the strange symbols which comprised Sequoyah’s alphabet. 
Punches were made and types cast. The Board also purchased a 
font of English type, and arrangements were made for the pur- 
chase of a press of ‘‘a very superior kind.’’? 


The press was a ‘‘union’’ model, of a size called ‘‘small royal,”’ 


made of cast iron and with spiral springs to hold up the platen. 
Frames were placed on its flat bed and the type in them inked with 
wool-filled deerskin balls, because rollers had not then been put in 
eeneral use.4 


The Board advanced money for this equipment and was later 
reimbursed by the Cherokees. 


Meanwhile, the Cherokee National Council had voted to establish 
a weekly newspaper, which was to bear the name Cherokee Phoenix, 
pronounced 1'sa-la-ge-T'si-le-hi-sa-ni-hi. A statement by the Princi- 
pal Chief to the National Council on October 13, 1827, asserted, 


The public press deserves the patronage of the people, and should be 
cherished as an important vehicle in the diffusion of general information, 
and, as no less powerful auxiliary, in asserting and supporting our political 
rights. .. . The only legislative provision necessary for conducting the 
press ... is to guard against the admission of scurrilous productions of 


2 Althea Bass, The Cherokee Messer (Norman: Universit f Oklah 
Press, 1936), p. 37. : aC ca” 

3 Grant Foreman, op. cit., p. 13. 

4 Althea Bass, op. cit., p. 82. 
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pg el ag ate 

“Pots sumther of ‘etabes, 


District, four | 
white men married fe Cherokee wo- 
EB, 

“Phere sre in this District, one Mis- 
ticoary Schoo! of fifty acholars, 1.191 | 
horres, 7,709 black oy B,Bad | 
- | ering, 708 sheep, thi 
Lous sawmill, ono gelnt-mill, 446 


lenny raps er lager | 
le, tite blagastth 
senna 


aun 15. years nates 76 
from th 1640 erare 4 
‘ster 4 years stage SAF 
fie) nutsher of (emries —— P30 
Totes of maser ent females 8846. 


hope, sree 


AMOS STRICT. 
‘Metis under 1S yrarcefage 46 
805 | Mates trom 18.40.98 poorest ae 209 
fMalea over 39 yrack of age % 
‘otal number of mater — 

toughs, fire 


pros gel 
which “ate meaty boc Q 


‘Bun aww ku wey De BELA 
fEaGt spHSR Bb eRYR! 
J824, par tne: emacs. 

en TREE WET REE ORS Daa. 

Sh Tat TASER WEY Aare. 


4 


DAR AMWGRE RO DERE Oh 


DE TAWR OHARA SUPE BoaRAE- 
4 NTS Chi DheRA DEPAD VRRIR EE 
Were CLP Ohi DAEREE Ox RAC okL, 
| Nenees toed BAe anny BAY a>} 
aa Renee wks Db Ossi. 
LAW DAIS BRAK DOs AHEM Ba 


1 SOUS. | x Hae DEO ROAR BEEK waKett 


BLL. daa sacs war dread Bar, ete 
wait 88, acase 58, ov quxtes 
343, nae 2419, ane 1006, ewer 55d. 
BAM AY Ot Ve De’ HEL OngeEDae 
SELL PUY Chie OWA, 47Re 1SE4, 
PEE Lure OMe 

POAWIF ETEA 6 
AWE REP Gh, DEREME Bee dare 
AN ASA BIRTH Bhd) HEME Cont 
Wie TeaOEY CEAM IT RTE ONS Dh Foe 
ARV E Bnei BODT LOGS, OY 
X Lenders, TE ahi phd ohewow 
WALE OV AERA | IBLOY AE wor, 
ARAAEKE €F, DESRRIDT Yor, AR 
oe 124, sapaz WS wenn 1% a 
waraax S84, ever 1,175. sez £504, 


BRRIG, DRRDE 


o |F under 13 yéar of azn, 935 
aS | le aoe eae as 
Feaaales over 40 yenrsit age 68 ° 
“Tatel curaber of Paeales —— 69% 
i sae of a and fests ald 
le saves 
Fesnate aves oy ¢ Tot ead 
Total Pypulation, Sb 
There are in this District, eleven 
Cherokees married to thite women, 
and Civenty eicht white men matried 
to Women: 


Phere are in thie District, ve 
Schools ond tweaty revee scholars of 


rmaslet ender t yaars of age 1 
rim Wuwesane oe 


Sr 3,.000,.p6% incre 97, vex sh 
avnx, 111, severance 6, cose 
4, atroeyar Hh. 
DAG Aw GAL ne DE kes RATNER 
FEGSA EN DRP ANA OND. 104PCe 
J824 Der tare; Cras. 


HAE) renee pss tie ems, Hanae rey oy iy 


VIF AEA RIN OF OR Gh, 
AUR FADE MAYES KOH 

BEART GIs OW O0d. 
WIVRAA DEE ROA AOA TELE, 


Tice follmsiay ¢cxamuatention wee this. 
say mace tothe Cowal af hn Cher? 
chee matigins 7 

Newrows, 168 Ove 1933, 
Pstcnos axp Bierweas: Were 


there Sty oer Barney 2, BE. 

178, oar 1933, eprt 820, oaiiay por tee omming: purté 

Bed ear Agden 
fe be tai onambar | Bor thowhule holy Weeatertaid 2 

TRL RG Hod BY, HOH! i es eonogesh with sonar 


pe ees wi 


" canberra 
DET WE) Ohta : 


eed 
OMAN PF OMTEE ORS DIAM TERETE 


Inada St Sen ouy a; otha OEE caoeen 3, wien | 


| 


SSyek sate ens me be na anaanae® | 


BAG, eeawests 05, azreiexen 6, 
masta & xxemn 1. 


itees aaa, Posraa 1824 oer 
GHW Os Obes, y: 
here on: DAR 6 F835 2x0 
be The, 000, sgror she hesEr ara 
freeter BOD ve) panebe 1,279 ¢- | 
hs, BOE Tne 1S BEC he Raae 
Phew Bed aebta HT ox), Ree Tbe 
Aes beak d4ns9 08 ohn, Ae eeay~ 
an 8 nes, adastaye whip He DER 
we SE gis. - day at Ny Bot Dee 


“they worl 
haxs es Date tayeu, Vee 
wrenid hate flores = 


a weace eet 
Phe red 


are acy ne 


‘er doy clothed i Oe 


me om io eee sel 
eigen fies 


266, 
deegete te ee earzakcs 


at Ate DS WORRK TE TRAY BIE 


AOTE THO6, DE HALALES TET, DE pee 
(EA thao De OYA : inst 2 Urs 
fCONTINTED. 

CORMESPON os a de the oe, co | 
Rewren Cosmietontrs a ub) our, maaeion.” We eee : 
o eee Coretta pned hich se bere to 

erokee Nition, r Meh peat trhich 
1820, "expressed § pated 


First Page of the Cherokee Phoenix, Showing Original Title Line, Elias Boudinot, 
Editor, and Isaac H. Harris, Printer, New Echota, June 18, 1828 (Photo of Cherokee 
Phoenix in the Collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society). 
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IeDEO 


sree cero = 


PauaveD wayent + 
JORN K WHEELER, 

‘BO if paid in advance, $3 ie ix 
ipuceets cr ta bot yack weve oad of the 
Powwbsctibers whe can reed omly the 

a the proce will be BEF 
Gasset pated 
ene. 


ok Wal be considered as 
us pabacribers gre netted to 


Nat 

iarged atalens 

ooatrary before the commencemeat fo 
E yoarwad all Geveerages pais { 


theses, slog the boundury tins be 
ing the Ceeek, and Cherokee n 
tieds, westwardly to the Chatsbo 
obee river, theace up the Chatahy 
chee river,” de. ib it writ 

seen that 90 far wathe United Sea, 
s become an interested party in 

basadary Hae between the Choro 
nmi Ceeek uations, exet of the Chat 
Aroockes, end west of the co ® 
‘ers, thay baye fully acknowledg=d ov 
cloarty ‘atshltished by the treatic 


Any persaa ‘dg sx sabesribers, |horeia refered to, and it only regeans 
Palos > For the payments Fed then, for the Unerakin tad Cree 
il picanre & gratis, 


Adveriine@ents oll be inserted at serto~ 
Ayslive comb per ezuare fer the Grot inser 
| 8a? thirty-seven and a balf cents for 
for' conumuance; longer enes ba propor 


the linn batweee the two cations from 
the Chatahdockee river te the Cocsy 
rivere: & No 4 ehevea, that the Unit 


Aion ed States Goveriment through Jno 
RPA otters addremed to the Editor, | C. Cofhous, thew Becrotary of War. 
‘pert paid, will reesive dav auteaticn, io his jastructions to the Varied States 


commissioners iho were appointed ti: 
ROY FLAVOA FD LESEEGSS | mmzotinte n treaty with the Creek Ne- 
peatzas rise de asrsae eae | (ivi, dated Sth August, 1820, recog- 
pear aestay xta gp essa | Olzed the lands soath of the Etowal 
se aes teeor  saisaraa, | aid Coots rivers, to 2 certain imagin- 
es Yur fara TE wOLdana.t, er | afy fine, to be the property of the 
Eh4 O6iht Peas, masacy to yw , Chnrokoe Nation, : 
DPOASEAL, OVAT DEF OUST HEAL. Document B. No. $, oahiblis 6 
des ean anenaay, wrar nea | testy of boandary entered intr ba- 
Berk read vraie, Tore Thur wer | teen the Cherokee and Crek nations. 
feared. Bear bse vey orané | défisitively establishing: repaing, sn 
‘$k Dusearead: waar king ont the boundary line betwees 
eee the (eo wations, dated Lith December 
AGENTS FOR THE CHEROKEE 


YS32. 
PHOENIX. 


a ort Na. 6, a that 
‘he Gllawing perwoas ack aathorienil te | the United States tirough their com 
eave mignon cad peytoeans fee ites) mniaslaanrs ou the 26ih day of October, 
Mhrrokee Phopia, [182% recognized the boundary ea va 
40) tablished berween the two outious 


| anid proposed {0 (real with (he Chero- 
Ragsat ofthe A". Lee ‘mation for all thele tends Tying 


Measre Perens & Wittiiie, No, 
Market Si. Boson, Mavs, 


BPM Nee Yorn 

Sigs zie * } within the chartered limits of Geor- 
pr. AB, Boot, Carearacgne, N. Ys | gia. worth of that boundary lioe, and 
stave & Gonvuses,dichmocd, Ve. | Hoth of the Etoweh and Coots rivers, 

f Ree Suang Cana Beaufort, 8. C. | No. 7. thaws that Jno, C. Cathouo, 

ug Wititaae Mowitare Hato, Cherheston, | Secretary of War, in his teport os 

FFs Gaanae Serre, Ststeecdle, W. 1, | HA EHR tab of Dotbor, 1624, agala 


Wasisn 4. Comes, 

Ree. 

Mr. T 
Me wen., 

Senewran Acetit, Mobile, 5: 


Rev. Grave Kixosseny, Mayhew, Chon | (0% 


ah ard Coote rivers ae the propor: 


iw Nelion. | ty of the Cherokee pation. 
Cay Wrertss Roazareen, Adguste; Docustont D No 8, exhibits tie 
Ber “exporition of the United Stntea’ com- 
Jenne Tena, Bellafonce, Ala. missioners who nezotintad tht treaty 


jaf the Todian. Springs with MeImosh 
and hie party, shewiig that they hare: 


ving 
DOCUMENTS: 
RELATBIG TO THE soUNDAAL LOVE 
DETWEES THE CHEROKEES AND 
SAECEE. 
In Beecutive Council. 
Naw Rewors, Cutnocer Naviony? | 
Derober. 1520 
Koi. BH. Mosteawssn, U8. Agents 
Sin—-Your Intter of the 20th bf 
Seplanper leet ascloreg « cory of « 
Aetior [ros the Hosorable Secreta 
‘of War to youttelf could not eth 
fave teen replied to saoner, fur the | 
wast of ducuateats contsiaing acta 
Bevesary to be returred to Ia relation 
t the bouodary low between the | 
Chorokee, ond Crock Nations, 
havt taken extracts from sundry gfth- 
elal documents which have come to 9 exhibits s ietive fiom Cot. Hh 
Hy votice; sod | (raneasit thea heres | Movtgamery, United Staten Agent for 
with, fér the inforasation and conside- | the Cherokee nation, to Charles B 
fation of the War Department, | Hicks. Principol © of waid abtion, 
Docanteat A. No F, shows that the | onder the direction of Qovernat Troup 
Buited States and the Creck Nativa | of Georgis, aotily ine the nation’ to ap 
by the Tresty entered into at Fort | porte commissioners on their part td 
’Sackson, om the Sitr day of Auguat | attend the United Statea comuvission 
TEIN; haya acknonlceed wad Wecluse | ark and aurvenne. ta, seUrsciig thy 
wl that the south boundary tine of che | Gherakee boundary Hine with the 
Cherokee pation creases the Coosa rir | Crecke gpraeably to the aforesaid 
£0; and by roferiag to No, 4, it well) trenty, and Mr, Hicks’ reply thereto 
be clearly seen that the United States | anuced, 
datrenty with the Cherokee tation} Document B, exhibits a letter of 
made ai Washington City, o (he 284) inatructions to the Commissioners ap- 
day of March 1844, tare recognized painted by Chacles Mo Hicka on the 
snd dehoiiely established the point of | part of the Cherokee nation, agrecitily 
smrosting Coors river as designated by | to tho aotification received throwga 
+ the treaty of Fort Jackson, to be af} Col, Monigontery, for the purpose of 
Be bower end of the Ten flands on the actiog, and atiending with the United 
Corea riser, No. 3 sheng, (hat the | Storms contiulasioners in retv acing (be 
Cherokne nation ceded tu tho United | banadary line between the Cherekee 
Biates, by treaty msde at the Choro-| and Creek nations, sccordiag to the 
i A om the Bt day of July |ireaty made betiveen the Uniled 
1. ands enet of the Chntslioocheo States nnd the Creck nation. 
rae, Bi atthe high ahoale] Document F, contains the report 
‘si the Appatechio eiver, o@d remuing Jof the Cherokee commisngaces of 


batwren the tio nations a4 ron end 
marked out, from the Chetahoochee 
river at Buzzard Hoosi. near Sand 
‘Teven, and that the lends claimed, oc- 
copied and ceded by the Creeks iu 


es til by anid line; aud by the tronty ast 
tered inte between the United States 
und the Creek pation at Washington 
Aye year 1926, the treaty of 
indian Springs is loctaredad be suit 
asid venlto all intents sad purpoees, 
aud hy this treaty the bovndary line 
established botween (he Cherokee exd 
Gresk nations ia especiaily, snd fully 
récognixel and neknowledged—<Ber 
ioifrer wt the Ruzzied roost on the 
Chatshoochoe river,” &e. &e. No. 


NHW ROHOTA, W. 


nations to define, catablich and ran os | -actoving 


Ailly recogeized the boandary line | 


) scir procesdingy, togesber with a plot 
‘ ihe wavey made by the Usned 
wolea purveyor. 

(presume that the United States 
ommissioner, Mr Bright of Tomes: 
_ sy who was insiracted fo survey 
as boundrry, bas alee made a report 
4 the Gerteral Gorevmment of bis 
cceedingd accocdisygy ° 
4t is belreved (hat apod exediimation 
fettor rill bo found efice 
‘rom the ine Charles f oe Pra. 
y Chief, to Roture J. 
Jie ‘States Azeut for this 

‘a copy of the (reaty of 

jnry between the Chorikee snd s 

uations, requesting ihat it be trend 

nitted and reported to the Wer De- 
arinient; and alsd a copy of a betier 

fram Cel. Meigs to the Secretary 0: 

War ia complituce with the request, 


fected, aad communicated to the Hua. 


his iemtructions to you. 
comtravertible fact, (bat the lends sa. 
cheimed by Serra 
purcbased from the 
been in the peaceful porsearion of 
the Obert ag they svit—sed that 
the Creqks have uevor cecupied 
owaed them, ser bave they ever ced- 
ed them to the United Stotee a amy 
ol thoy trealica—aud thet a0 olber 
boundary ide had erer beet run aod 
marked out between the (wo nalrous, 
previous ty the on: established from 
tn Rugsscd recat oa tie Chatabon: 
chee river t the Copia river, thence 
dowa the acme io the lower od of 
the Tea Idands.—and that previows 
to the definitive estabtishmest of thie 
boundary, flee, the Cherokee natiog 
chimed tiids south of wasd jane, ood 
that the boundarg.pe eatahtisbed bas 
of the 


from an anxious desire to have the: 
‘eet defvitively cloand. 

The claim se by the state of 
Georgin, withia the ne line rea 
| der her authority, is altogethar ay 
| proritd, and wishiout y shadow af docet 
mentary ovidences qt tie coutrary, 
ours is matoblished by ihe most asered 
of all obligatines, eGr treation, Ae. 
irith the General Government at aie 
ferent periods, Tis the established 
j doctrine of all wations, (bat whenever 
a difficulty srites in refaiion to’ bowa~ 
daries or otherwise, the question ix 
ottied before the occupancy of the 


that treaty, lay enuth of aad is bounds | tortitory iv dispute—the contrary ix { 


the caursm adopted ia the present 
| rane; posseseien is allosred idirectly: 
to be token by the citizens of Geor~ 
gla, atid the right determined at ea af 
{ter period. We strodgly remonelraie 
againat thid courss of adjusting oer 
difference, inasmuch ay it ta calcnlat- 


hordcr-citigens (3 intrude poe cur 
| Bights tothe sail, &o. The Secreta- 
ry of War's inte instructions to pow ix 
| cahentated to eacoitrage a farther ia- 
trusion of the whites, ond uatesy 
prompt and enizgtiic measures be got 
imimediately adopted, there is aot the 
feast daubt but several buodred fami 
ies will remote over, ond take pos- 
seasion of the territory of the Chere 
| keed before many months, 

You will plense ta advise mo for 
theiotortantioa of the Geeeral Coun- 
nikavhether you have reported to the 
Government, and also the import of 
tie anna, likewise if you haveyreeniv- 
ed any furthor instructions frowe the 
Secretary of War respecting reinov- 
log the intruders. 

There ix avather class of intruders 
removing ia porsession of the improva. 
ments adandonad hy the emigrantsun- 
der the pretext of obtaining permisiion 
of the emigranta.—yaa wil plesee to 
wate distinctly whether thete facts 
are known to you, and if they wen ap 
probated by you. and the crounds ap- 
on which they are ailewed to do an. 
Witanetioned. For the information of 


the General Connril yoo efi! plense 
fuirnithe 9 list af the names of at! those 


PDNESDAY NOVEMBER li, 


persoas whe have enrolled theme! ts. 


Secretary of War in-compiiance with } baok ef the 
tie ap ia | routh boundary tine of te Cherokee 


as having been | cheace down the coil Coven 
Greche bare BM] Re. . 


2 


ed iseacourage the bate and lawless | 


1849, 


ax emigrants for Arkansas Ww by 
ed that you will not consider this aj. 
plecauoa as anreusoaatle, when you 
reflect that il concern? the deep in- 
lerost of (be uation; and the only miy- 
tive io row be to detect any fraud, oF 
impoadion jhat may be atlewpted to’ 
0s palmer oa the Geveral Goverionent 
gt svoll as the naiioe.tiy person eurol- 
ing thenrselres who ure nol entitling te 
ite rignts of citizenstip in Urit oalion 

Lam tie, very réapectfully, yo 
obedient servant, 

IND. ROSS. 


Pon dg 
Extract frew the ist Article of the 
joswty entero) unto between Mejor 
Gea, Andee w Jocks, ang the Clie's 
deouties aud Warrora of the Creei 


these facts together with all others | ostion, ag Fort Jai neat, on the 9b 
cu the subject i your offite and prs} doy of Amgust, ISI4. respecting’ the 
seasion, I (runt you bare alrendy col- | cession therein made —io wits 


»-Bogioni at a poict cwthe wasters 
joeaa ries, ihege the 


nating crosses the some; cunpiyg fom 

er,’ 
tse £F 

Phe Jat articl: of @ treaty bebwere 


SO} the Chersker natin wad the United 


States, eatered iste at Washi 
City ea the £40 dey of Marod, 3 


—towils 
“Whereas doubts have exited th 
eedatzon to the boundary of 


that part of the Creek huntt lyin, 
west of the Codes river, end whi 
were ceded to the Usited Sisiet by 
the treaty bel at Fert Jacksen, co 
the sinth day of August. One thimsedl 
yal’ kasieed unl ieeritcns. eat | 
eccery the third artiole of the | 
trontgy date the seveoth. of Sucuary, | 
eae ad gehgbt Bundred and six, | 
betwee the Usted Bistel ond the 
erokoe nation, the United Bates 
hate recognized a elaith on the putt | 
of the Cherokee ation to the lands { 
tooth of the Big Bead en the Tonnes | 
tee river, ood ettemiing as fer west | 
8 a pieee om the waters of Beer | 
creck, (a branch of the Teaserene | 
tive.) knows by the wate of Flat! 
+ Rock, oF Site; it W therefor, now | 
declared ml agreed, that a ling shell 
de tim from a pein os the ores bank 
Lafthe Coon rivet, opporite to ihe 


flower end of the ‘Pee ts ands in said 


| river, and ebore Fort Strother, die 


rectly to-the Flat Rock nr Stone, oa 
Bear creek, (9 branch of the Teampe- 
tee river;) which Hine ste!l be estab- | 
ished asthe bowser ofthe lende 
ceded by the Creek mation (o the 1’ 
}Stares hy whe treaty held at Port 
{ Jnckson, oo the ninth ded of Abgust, 
} exe thotsand eight hundred and four- 
tenn, and of the Iande claimed by the 
Cherokee nation lyiog west of ihe 
| Cocan aud forth of the Tonnassce 


rivers.” 
fxo, 3} 

Fyxtract af the 14 artiela oF s (fame 
ty hotereea the Cherokee nation snd 
the United States, pnteced into at the 
Cherokee Agency, on the BI” day of 
July; BIT, retpectiog a cestion there: 
ig made—to wit: 

«Beginning at the bigh sbosls of the 
Appalatchy river, aad ransitg thence. 
along the boundary line between the 
| Creek god Cherokee mationn wert. 
wardlg (0 the Chatahochy fiver; 
thewes up the Chatahoschy ever," 
ke. 


{ro 4) 
Eatract of the iniructions given 
by the Hoo. Jobn €. Calhoun, Becre- 
tary of War, to the Commissioners 


Ae 


do farther ngrte: 


scho negotiated the treaty of the Indive 
Springs, ep the Sth dsy of Jaouary 
IRGT, dated August Sth JB20—Lo 
wit? 

“Qn consulting with the niembers 
from Georgia, 1 am of the lmpreasion 
that a cession from the Creeks of the 
northern position of their twrritory, ao 
a8 to admit of White population be- 
| tween them ara the Cheiokeet, woul! 

he prefered, which you will accord 
ingly figt propose spare en iets: 


ee 


\» CHEROKEE PHGNIX, AND INDIANS’ ADVOCAT 


nthe oveat of theit mgrecizg to such 

preporition, it muy be proper to od 
arte thal there it some uscertanty 
410 the trae eae rel ay) 


axe 


i 


a delegation 
oth wetivme, it a belinved that the: 
tasms of the Creeks do not justly exe 
tad north of a lise drawn due nett 
ves 1b keh boat of the Appalde 


Arts Yet. A line we do be: a 
Seyerrlerize, shall be jen fees te ae 
aed Ronst, on the isheoches, 
Ce eos alee 
c ser, sree. ihe mosth 
wilh ereek, He the bans 
of seid river opposite to Fert 5: a 
er, oo-said rites; all north of sxid 
ia the Cherokeo Jasda, nil sooth of 
vaid fae is the Creok onde. 

Art, $d. Wer, rum Coussisaiene ke 
thet vid the Oreck 
that are torth of the said line abore 
mettined. shell beccine sebjects t . 
the Cherokee nation. 

_ Att. 2g. All Cherokees sbst are 
bouth of the taid fine shall become 
subjects ef tbe Creek natie. 

Art. dth. Jf any choot or chiefs of | 
ibe Cherokees, theukd fall within tbe 
Creek nation, such chitl shit be codt 
tented ts vbiel o€-enid wstioh. 

Art. Sth IC $nj thlet er cies of 
tbe Creeks, should fli within the 
Cheroteca, thal is, north of seid 

shell bo continued ose chief 
wld gation. 


Ark. Gih Wf any abject of che: 


| Cherokee sation, should coset mun | 


Qa? bid ron inte (he Creok motion, Cat 
Cherokees will make ation te | 
the Greeks to have the marderat 
Lilted, obd when dons. the Cherake 
sation will give the mas who kilted 
the marderer, $200, 

An tb IP “ sabject of the 
Creek ustion, should commit murdee 
and rod to tho Chertkees, the Creeke 
will make application to the Charokeas. 
to hove :5h morderer Witled, nod whep, 
doas the Creal bation will pire the 
wise who killed the murders 


2. 
Art. 8th any Cherokees, shots 


Seomo over the line 202 curamnit imicr= 


der br theften the Creeks, the Creeiee 
will make g demond of the Cherokecs 
for eatistaction, 

An. Sth. If any Creeks should 
come gear the tine end coal mut 
Bor or thet ta the Charekess, the 
Charakors wil meke o demand of 
the Creeks for astisfection. 

Art. 10th, All claima of theft from. 
the time of (he teceting beld at Hide 
Kory grosm!, Cooss river, near Port 
Jackson, sith the Four Netion, of 
the (inte Bools was token op te this 
date, 1 We agraed by the commissions 
tra ef oth natiodd thet thay shall bee 
forectoend by this treaty, 

Art. Vth, All indivtdueal dete, hy 
creditors will took fo their debtars. 

Art. 18th. The Commissioncrs of 
hott: astiont do agree the lines deo 
anriteed in the foregoing treaty, shal} 
be petified, when the de of both 
natloas siga the troaty. 

Se TNS Commtasronena, doherae 
Wi wet our banda aad soniy thin 
eleventh day of December, |i 

‘The shove (reply of boundary rex 
by Ges. Whe, Mc'Intogh aed Samed 
Hawkies, commissioners dale guthare 
ised by thelr notion, and Thome 
Pettit end John Reamer, authorised 
commirsionnrs of the Cherokee nas 
tion. i# fornver hereaRer srkeorke 
edged by both nations ty be permat 
nent. ; 


UME BOREL Naues. 


Mhatied, 

Old Turkey { 

Taycarsat.toh, (i 
Ser 


First Page of the Cherokee Phoenix, Showing Change in the Title Line, Elias Boudi- 
not, Editor, and John F. Wheeler, Printer, New Echota, November 11, 1829. (Photo 
of Cherokee Phoenix in the Collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society). 
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a personal nature. The freedom of the press should be as free as the 
breeze that glides upon the surface.5 


The chiefs selected as editor a twenty-seven-year-old named Elias 
Boudinot, a man who had been educated at the Cornwall, Connecticut, 
mission school. He had been born Galagina (The Buck), but, as a 
fifteen-year-old boy, was sent to the Connecticut school by Moravian 
missionaries to the Cherokees. While there, he adopted the name of 
Elias Boudinot, a celebrated New Jersey philanthropist, who was his 
greatest benefactor. 


Worcester had been translating the Bible into Cherokee. By 
December, 1827, one book was ready for printing. Since Baker and 
Greene had completed the casting of Sequoyah’s alphabet it was used 
for the first time to publish Genesis in the Missionary Herald.® 


Soon after this, the press, type and office furniture were loaded 
on a ship in Boston harbor and started on their tedious journey to 
Georgia. While the press was en route, two printers, white men 
named Isaac Harris and John F. Wheeler, were engaged. When they 
arrived at New Echota, the Cherokee capital, Worcester and Boudi- 
not set to work acquainting them with the Cherokee alphabet. 


Harris seemed unable to learn the syllabary and Wheeler be- 
came the man who set type in the Indian characters. Wheeler took 
his work seriously. He adapted himself to life in the Cherokee na- 
tion, married into the Watie family, and even removed as far as 
Arkansas with the Cherokees in 1834. John Candy, who married a 
sister of Wheeler’s wife, was a great help to the printers because 
of his knowledge of both the Cherokee and English written languages. 


The town of New Echota, home of the Phoenix, was a result of 
Indian acceptance of white civilization. Its six frame houses and 
four stores clustered about the Council house. The appearance of 
the Cherokee capital city was much the same as that of many Georgia 
crossroads settlements. Set in red-soiled hills among the pines of 
Northwest Georgia, it was located two miles east of the present town 
of Calhoun. 


A monument, paid for by Congress and dedicated in 1931, 
marks the site of the hewed log structure which housed the Phoenix. 
The building was thirty feet long and twenty feet wide, and was 
erected by Cherokee carpenters. Inside, crude type-stands were 
set up. Then, Wheeler spent many hours designing and building 
a special three by three and one half foot case, containing more than 
100 compartments, to hold the letters and numbers of the Cherokee 
alphabet type. 


5 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, (1835-1907), A History of 
Printing in Oklahoma before Statehood, (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936), p. 26. 

6 Grant Foreman, op. cit., p. 14. 
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The 1,000-pound press, and its accompanying equipment, arrived 
February 1, 1828, after a jolting 200-mile wagon frip from Augusta, 
Georgia, over mountainous traders’ paths to the Conasauga valley. 
After the press was assembled, Harris took a team and wagon and 
scoured the nearby districts of Tennessee in search of newsprint. 
During the first three weeks in February, the Phoema staff worked 
diligently to master the intricacies of their new machine and in 
hand setting copy for the inaugural edition. Worcester drew up a 
prospectus for the Phoenix, calling for the publication of information 
on four general subjects. These were: (1) Laws and documents of 
the nation; (2) accounts of manners and customs of the Cherokees, 
and the progress in education, religion and arts of civilized life: (3) 
principal interesting news of the day; and (4) miscellaneous articles, 
calculated to promote literature, civilization, art and religion.’ 


Boudinot had his own dreams for the paper. They were dis- 
closed in his letter to a brother-in-law in Connecticut, Herman Vaill. 
His objectives were to keep missionary-minded people of the North 
interested in Cherokee affairs and to bring current news to isolated 
Indians. ‘‘ We have nothing to recommend our paper,’’ wrote Boudi- 
not, ‘‘but novelty and our good intentions. We do not wish to be 
thought as striving to rival other papers of the day by exhibiting to 
the public learning, talents and information, for these we do not 


profess to possess. ... Our object is simple, and in our opinion re- 
quires no great attainments. It is... the benefit of the Cherokees, 
who,’’ Boudinot admitted, ‘‘. . . are uninformed.’’8 


On February 21, 1828, Volume I, Number 1, of the Cherokee 
Phoemx was issued. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Phoenix 


2? 


The title lne, or ‘“‘flag,’’ of the newspaper carried the words 
““Cherokee Phoenix,’’ printed in the Sequoyah syllabary. Between 
the two syllabary words was the figure of an eagle, with the English 
word, ‘‘Protection,’’ semi-cireling its head. Under this title line 
also in English, the print read: Cherokee Phoeniz. 


The four-page paper named its editor and chief printer at the 
top of the left hand column on page one, and followed this with the 
subscription and advertising information in English, also repeated 
in Cherokee :? 


At $2.50 if paid in advance, $3 in six months, or $3.50 if paid at the 
end of the year. 


To subscribers who can read only the Cherokee language, the i 
SCI : rice 
will be $2.00 in advance or $2.50 to be paid within the year. : 


7 Althea Bass, op. cit., p. 80. 

8 Ralph Henry Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, Cherokee d His A L : 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1941), p. 111. <n amleiae BN 

9 Cherokee Phoenix, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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Every subscription will be continued unless subscribers give notice 
to the contrary before commencement of a new year, and all arrearages 
paid. 


Any person procuring six subscriptions, and becoming responsible for 
payment, shall receive a seventh gratis. 


Advertisements will be inserted at seventy-five cents per square for 
the first insertion and thirty-seven and a half cents for each continuance; 
longer ones in proportion. 


All letters addressed to the editor post paid will receive due attention. 


The pages of the Phoenix were five columns wide, each column 
measuring fourteen picas, or ‘‘ems,’’ as compared to the twelve-pica 
width used at the present time by a majority of United States news- 
papers. Columns were twenty-two inches long. 


Stories were set in ten-point body type. Sometimes ten-point 
capital letters, in black-face type, were used to headline the stories, 
but most heads were in fourteen-point black-face capitals. In ac- 
eordance with the usage of the time, headlines were mere labels for 
the story rather than captions describing its contents. For instance, 
a story on the Cherokee land question would not be heralded, as we 
are now accustomed, by the statement: 


GEORGIA SENATOR 
CHARGES INDIANS 
MISUSE PROPERTY 
Rather, the article would be introduced by the single word: 
INDIANS. 


The National Council subsidized the Cherokee newspaper and 
guaranteed Boudinot a salary of $300.19 Revenue from subscriptions 
was uncertain and advertising had not come into its own by 1828 as 
a major source of newspaper financial support. 


What advertising the Phoenix did carry was placed at the bottom 
of the two right hand columns on page four. This usually amounted 
to no more than a square or two, set in six-point type. In this sec- 
tion, rewards were posted for lost pocketbooks or strayed livestock ; 
official election returns were carried; runaway slaves and debtors 
were described; and other publications, such as the Religious In- 
telligencer published at Cumberland college, were advertised. 


Once, Boudinot inserted the advertisement: ‘‘ Wanted: a Journey- 
man printer for the Phoeniz.’’ Another time, court house bids were 
advertised; a carpenter and cabinet maker announced the opening 
of his shop; and a warning was issued against accepting certain 
notes of hand, which were often used instead of currency in those 


10 Grant Foreman, op. cit., p. 14. 
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days. And when a local academy was started, the Phoemx adver- 
tisement read :11 


EDUCATION: New Echota Academy has commenced and 
is expected to continue. . . . Board, lodging and washing may 
be had for $1.00 per week. 


Boudinot earned his $300. He prepared a weekly editorial, cor- 
rected proof sheets, was business manager and also wrote most of 
the copy for publication in Cherokee. He could not write as rapidly 
in Cherokee as in English; further, John F. Wheeler was the only 
printer who could set the type of Sequoyah’s syllabary. As a result, 
the Phoenix averaged a little less than three columns of type in 
Cherokee, compared to seventeen in English, in each edition. How- 
ever, since each Cherokee character represented a syllable, while it 
occupied only the amount of space taken up by an English letter, 
this difference was not so great as it might seem. 


At the end of the first year of publication, Boudinot sought to 
obtain a more remunerative subscription list. He decried the number 
of subscribers not paid up, then followed up his comments with a 
restatement of the main topics to be discussed in the Phoenix. These 
the editor named as the removal question, religion and morals and 
domestic economy. He promised to use ‘‘as much Cherokee as pos- 
sible’’ in the paper, but explained, “‘all of it must be original and 
this is a great burden.’’!8 


Boudinot promoted the widest circulation possible among Whites 
and Indians in other parts of America. Agents for subscriptions 
and payments were listed in each issue. By December of 1829, there 
were accredited agents in Boston, Massachusetts; New York City, 
Conandaigua and Utica, New York; Richmond, Virginia; Beaufort 
and Charleston, South Carolina; Statesville, W. T.; Powal, Maine; 
Mobile and Bellefonte, Alabama; Augusta, Georgia; and in the 
Choctaw nation. There was also ‘‘Mr. Thomas R. Gold, an itinerant 
gentleman.’’!4 


WHat tHe Eprror Wrote 


The editorial contributions of Elias Boudinot appeared in the 
Phoenix each week under the heading of ‘‘New Echota.’’ An ex- 
amination of sixteen issues of the journal, eight of them published in 
1828 and eight in 1829, shows how much the Cherokee government 


used its official newspaper to publicly denounce injustices done the 
nation. 


This subject prompted the principal editorial matter in no less 
than nine of the editions checked. Five of the papers discussed the 


11 [bid., Vol. I, No. 49. 

12 Ralph Henry Gabriel, op. cit., p. 113. 
13 Cherokee Phoenix, Vol. I, No. 2. 

14 Tbid., Vol. II, No. 35. 
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land problem, the main controversy. The March 27, 1928 issue car- 
ried a factual editorial on this topic; the November 26 paper re- 
printed a long statement made by the governor of Georgia asking 
removal of the Indians. 


By the summer of 1829, the land question had become a serious 
concern of the Cherokees. On June 10, Boudinot editorialized on a 
long letter from a ‘‘well-wisher,’’? who told how unsatisfactory were 
the Western lands of the Cherokees and Creeks. The Phoenix edi- 
tor also took this occasion to publish a heated denial of an article 
which had appeared in a Washington, D. C. newspaper asserting that 
the Indian tribes had made little progress in becoming civilized. The 
June 17 paper pursued the land issue, commenting on how well 
Georgia representatives were getting along in seeking to persuade 
President Andrew Jackson to favor their claims. Next, the July 1 
Phoemx complained that an unfavorable survey had been made of 
the boundary between the Cherokee and Creek nations. Boudinot 
climaxed his editorials in this paper by remarking that Georgians 
might be elated by their new prospects for land, but that Georgia 
‘‘will have to overcome one great obstacle before she becomes a 
great state—slavery.’’ 


Other examples of editorials lamenting treatment of the Indians 
told of an Indian-question debate in Congress; errors found in the 
Cherokee constitution by United States authorities, and about the 
deposition of the Creek chieftan by an Indian agent;!® and the ex- 
tract of a letter from Colonel Thomas L. McKenney, which mis- 
represented Indian claims, according to Boudinot.! 


The following reproduction of ‘‘New Echota’’ from the edition 
of April 29, 1829, provides a good sample of the form and style of 
Boudinot’s editorial columns :18 


Mr. David Brown, who is about to make a tour in Alabama and West 
Tennessee, is appointed an agent to procure subscribers and receive pay- 
ment for the Cherokee Phoenix. 

* * * * 

We are under the disagreeable necessity of suspending our paper 
for a week, or possibly more, for want of ink. We have been disappointed 
in the expectation of a reasonable supply, which we made an effort to 
procure. 

* * * * 

We present to our readers, in our first page, the memorial of R. Camp- 
bell, of Savannah, to the Senate of Georgia. We received it in a pamphlet 
form. The author states in his advertisement, that the honorable Senate, 
after hearing two or three pages read, refused to hear any more of it, on 
account of disrespectful language, but committed it to the joint committee 
on the state of the Republic. This Committee also refused to hear any 
part of it on the same ground. This is a very good comment on the 


15 Jbid., Vol. I, No. 4. 
CS Gid oe Olen a NOsmide 
U@libtde Viola lisNiow oo: 
18 [bid., Vol. Il, No. 7. 
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liberality of the Legislature of the State of Georgia. The memorial will 

speak for itself. We publish it especially for the benefit of the citizens 

of this naticn, to shew them that they have worthy friends even in Georgia. 
* * * * 


We understand that a party of the Creeks who emigrated to the West 
of the Mississippi not long since, have returned by way of Creek Path 
to their old country. 


Many of the ‘‘New Echota’”’ columns were longer than the one 
above. 


Religious and moral issues were the second most prevalent 
type of editorial matter. For example, in the March 20, 1828 edi- 
tion, Boudinot defended the work of missionaries among the Indians. 
On April 3, he deplored a condition which was allowing the lawless 
to go unpunished in the Cherokee nation. December 10 of the fol- 
lowing year, the editor published an explanation from Judge George 
Saunders of the whipping of two white horse thieves; the judge as- 
serted he had lightened their punishment by half in order to avoid 
criticism by Georgia authorities. A temperance resolution, formu- 
lated by the Cherokee Temperance Society, was reprinted in the 
issue of November 4, 1829. 


Once, when Woreester had been accused of managing the Phoenix 
for his own purpose, Boudinot published a letter of denial from the 
missionary and added his own refutation.1? Another time, Boudinot 
published his resignation, asserting that since the National Council 
did not see fit to provide him with an assistant, his ill health would 
not permit him to continue as editor.2° Apparently, however, he was 
persuaded to remain at his post. 


Miscellaneous editorials in the sixteen journals perused for 
Boudinot’s contributions included the mention of a school started at 
New Kchota and a letter of praise from a European gentleman who 
had read the Phoeniz. 


The over-all picture of editorials submitted by the man who 
directed the Phoenix for more than four years shows a policy dedi- 
cated to championing Cherokee claims and the Christian religion. 


Locat News 


Column after column of straight news matter in the Phoeniz 
discussed the Indian land problems. Two full pages, clipped from 
Eastern newspapers, and presenting the Indian’s side of the econ- 
troversy, appeared in the edition of September 9, 1829. Another 
time, twelve columns were devoted to this subject. In the second 
year of publication, a standing head, ‘‘Indians,’’ was used to in- 
troduce articles on Indian matters. This always appeared on the 


first page, often immediately following the masthead, in the left 
hand column. ; 


19 Jbid., Vol. I, No. 37. 
20 [bid., Vol. I, No. 40. 
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Letters to the editor frequently were printed. Most supported 
the paper’s editorial policy in regard to removal or temperance or 
religion. Many times these were signed, ‘‘A Friend,’’ or with the 
writer’s initials, rather than with a name. When Boudinot received 
a subscription request from William DeHumboldt, Berlin, Germany, 
he printed DeHumboldt’s letter in his editorial column. When 
Richard Fields wrote cynically of the ‘‘spacious and fine country in 
the west .. . of all regions the most uninviting and the poorest I 
ever saw,’’ that too, received full reproduction in the editorial see- 
tion.7} 


The first three issues of the Phoenix were used to publish the 
Cherokee constitution. The next twenty-one editions carried all im- 
portant laws of the nation passed in preceding years. Actions of 
the Council were reported, and, among other public information 
broadcast in Phoenix columns, was a complete Cherokee census and 
tabulation of livestock, farming implements and other possessions.22 


Local events seldom appeared in the Phoenix. There were no 
items concerning personal visits, social happenings, sports or other 
occurrences which took place in Cherokee communities. The only 
local reporting concerned itself with news of violence or legal action. 
This was not a shortcoming of the Indian journalists, for newspapers 
of the 1820’s and 1830’s did not attempt to secure such items. News- 
papers did not record human interest stories until the rise of the 
penny press in the middle and late 1830’s; minor local affairs were 
not ‘‘covered’’ until newspapers added general reporters to their 
staffs in the 1840’s. 


It can be seen from the description in preceding paragraphs that 
locally produced news in the time of the Phoemzx did not correspond 
to our local coverage of this century. 


RELIGION AND MoRALS 


The dominating tone of the paper can be told in a single word: 
morality. Only Indian affairs claimed more space in the Phoenix 
than the subject of religion. Four issues examined specifically to 
discover their religious content show the amount of emphasis placed 
on this subject. 

One paper carried a long quotation from Cecil, citing the im- 
portance of religion; another contained three travelogues concerning 
the activities of missionaries; a third described an African mission 
colony and two other features told of the success of religious re- 
formers. ‘‘The Moral Condition of London,’’ a sermon, highlighted 
the fourth Phoenix checked for religious matter. This one included 
a stern warning to Sabbath-breakers with a detailed account of how 
a young man who insisted on ice-skating on a Sunday was drowned. 


215 bide Vola LiseNo. 23: 
22 [bid., Vol. I, No. 17. 
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The constant, vigorous campaign for temperance conducted in. 
the columns of the Phoenix ig well-illustrated by the poem, ‘‘ Rum,’ 
which contained sixteen verses like the following :”* 


Sinews-robber, worth-depriver, 
Strength-subduer, hideous foe ; 
Reason-thwarter, fraud-contriver, 
Money-waster, nation’s woe.’’ 


The paper praised Swedish laws against intoxication ; reported deaths 
attributed to liquor; devoted a full page to the temperance address 
delivered at a New Hampshire medical meeting. 


The unhappy results of using tight-laced corsets were told. One 
item, for instance, cited the ‘‘distressing particulars’’ attending a 
certain woman’s death, which was ‘‘produced by tight lacing which 
caused an abeess to form near the pit of the stomach.’’ 


The Phoeniz carried stories of this morbid ilk often. It showed 
much distress at the sins it encountered, and those sins were many. 
Its crusade for righteousness was unceasing and its greatest weapons 
in this war on evil were the depressing stories which chronicled 
punishment of the unrighteous. ; 


CULTURAL AND HDUGATIONAL MATERIAL 


Much of the material used in the Phoenix was clipped from other 
newspapers or extracted from books and magazines. This literature 
included both fiction and non-fiction. Some selections are plainly 
pointed toward influencing Cherokee readers, such as Socrates’ 
‘‘TIntermarriages,’’? and Washington Irving’s ‘‘Traits of Indian Char- 
acter.’’ Other choices seem to be only for entertainment or filler; 
such as the translation of a German story entitled, ‘‘The Tiger’s 
Cave,’’ and an anonymous piece about ‘‘Abduhl Rahhahman.’’ 


Clippings maintained the moral tone conveyed in local material 
used in the Indian newspaper. A sermon by Bishop Heber was 
reprinted in full; Pollock’s ‘‘Course of Time’’ was clipped from the 
Boston Recorded; some of Franklin’s words and an abridgement of 
Johnson’s T'ypographica were included. 


Short, humorous items were included in the Phoenix. Examples 
of these, which were clipped from other papers, illustrate the tenor 
of humor in the 1820’s. One read: 


The present style of shirt collars requires them to be about three inches 
broad above the cravat, and stiff, sharp as a butcher knife. A rough wag 
of a fellow from the Blue Ridge lately met a man with his head esconded 
[ensconced] within one of these collars in the streets of Baltimore—and 
struck with his strange appearance, he accosted him—‘Gouge me, my hero 
if I don’t believe you’ve gct your shirt on wrong end upwards.” ; 


23 Ibid., Vol. I, No. 40. 
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And another went: 


A young man lately dining at a hotel in Connecticut undertook to 
dissect a fowl; but, being unsuccessful, resigned the job to an older per- 
sonage with an apology for having attacked a biped some twenty or thirty 
years older than himself. 


The Phoenix attempted to tell its readers some of the things 
which were happening in their world. Two columns were given in 
one issue to a three months old account of the Russian defeat of the 
_Turks at Shumla in June of 1829. In another publication of the 
paper, three columns dealt with ‘‘The Turkish War and the Gypsies.’’ 
London papers supphed a majority of the foreign news clipped for 
the Phoenix, and most of these items were about Great Britain. 


This foreign news was first included with news from other sec- 
tions of the American continent, but by the second year of publication, 
the Phoemz staff separated these under the label headlines ‘‘ Foreign’’ 
and ‘‘Domestic.’’ 


A condensation of United States happenings evolved under the 
‘‘Domestic’’ heading. These were seldom more than one paragraph 
each in length, and they told of events which occurred in New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Atlanta or other localities of the country. In 
one column the inauguration of Andrew Jackson as president was 
reported, followed by a squib about penitentiaries in the United 
States and also by a story which suggested African colonization by 
American Negroes. Another Phoenix told of troop movements, a 
steam boat accident at New Orleans, about a severe storm in New 
England, and a report on the Bank of the United States. 


TypicAL EpItion oF A Phoenix 


A word-summary of a typical Phoenix has been made in belief 
that this is the best way of giving the reader an example of its scope. 
For this purpose the March 18, 1829, issue has been used.?4 


The masthead, carrying official data of the publication, is at the 
top of the left hand column on page one. This leads into information 
concerning subscription prices and a lst of authorized subscription 
agents. About half way down in column one is a story clipped from 
the London (England) Christian on a religious subject. This story 
carries over to the second column from the left, and is followed by a 
series of letters exchanged by a Colonel Hugh Montgomery, U. S. 
Indian Agent, and a Colonel Thomas L. McKenney, on the subject 
of Cherokee emigration. The letters fill the remaining columns on 
page one and continue into the second column on the second page. 


The next story is one on improvements made by the Indians, 
taken from the Columbian Register. Then comes the ‘‘New Echota’’ 


24 [bid., Vol. II, No. 1. 
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heading which Boudinot always placed at the top of his editorial 
section. 


In this issue, the editor commented on the Indian affairs cor- 
respondence mentioned, on the spread of religion among the Choe- 
taws and in valley towns, and the availability of Scripture tracts at 
the Phoeniz office. Boudinot also related the story of the lashing 
of two thieves, blamed the postal service for late delivery of the 
Phoenix, and complained that a number of subscribers ‘‘had dropped 
without paying their debts to the paper.’’ 


This editorial comment, coupled with two letters to the editor, 
extends to the middle of the third page. One letter, signed ‘‘ A Chero- 
kee Farmer,’’ deals with the subject of Christianity and opposes re- 
moval to the Western lands. A second letter, from ‘‘Quizote,’’ 
describes adventures of an exploring party made up of Arkansas 
Cherokees. 


A brief lesson in the Cherokee alphabet and grammar appears 
next. This is signed ‘‘W’’ and might have been prepared by Samuel 
Woreester, or, perhaps, by John Wheeler, the printer. 


The label head, ‘‘Summary,’’ introduces the following one- 
paragraph items of national and international news: the birth of 
quintuplets in Arkansas, publication of a Webster dictionary, pigs in 
Georgia, General Scott’s resignation, a British House of Commons 
debate, a Maryland edict permitting a divorce decree after seven 
years of separation, and a Tennessee man who made fire from ice. 


Still on page three, the translation of Matthew, Chapter XVI, 
precedes another column and a half of type set in Cherokee symbols. 


Page four, the back page, starts with the word ‘‘Poetry’’ in 
14-inch type. Poems included are entitled ‘‘The Meeting of the 
Ships’? and ‘‘A Mother’s Love.’’ Miscellaneous stories follow, in- 
cluding hints for the manner and conversation of women in society, 
‘‘The Sultan,’’ from Walsh’s ‘‘Narrative,’’ clippings about English 
newspapers, monarchy, good manners and the privilege of the honest. 
e Just preceding the final advertisements for a slave named 

Manuel’’ and an announcement that a copy of the Cherokee laws 
wis available at the Phoenix office, Boudinot made a plea for sup- 
port for his newspaper. 


STRIFE 


The Cherokee Phoenix had its ‘‘family troubles.’’. Denomi- 
nationalism caused the most serious example of this within a year 
after the founding of the newspaper. 


Isaac Harris, a devout Methodist, apparently looking upon the 


sponsorship of Worcester as detrimental, began to circulate rumors . 


yee é ; 
among the Cherokees that their weekly journal was under domina- 
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tion of the missionary. Bitter criticisms came to the attention of 
Boudinot. When he discovered their source he set about obtaining 
authorization from the Council to hire and discharge staff members 
as he saw fit. Further, he published an open letter from Worcester 
in the November 12, 1828 issue, denying these charges and added 
his own disavowal of the ‘‘dictatorship.’’2> The matter ended in the 
dismissal of Harris and Wheeler’s assumption of foremanship.”° 


But internal troubles were overtowered by the great shadow 
beginning to creep across the Cherokee nation. The citizens and the 
government of Georgia had long looked with covetous eyes toward the 
Cherokee lands. With the cession of their western lands they had 
only the acres owned by the Indian tribes in which to expand. As 
their pressure for removal of the Indians to the West steadily in- 
creased, Boudinot used the Phoenix to attack the actions of Georgia 
authorities. He tried hard to arouse sympathy for the Indian 
cause among readers in Northern states. 


However, among the Cherokees, Worcester’s Puritan influence 
and Boudinot’s own convictions prompted him to advocate non- 
violence. The Phoenix editor also assaulted the increasing intem- 
perance of his people, knowing that the results of this social evil gave 
Georgia further excuse for agitating for Indian removal on the 
grounds of undesirability. 


DEMISE OF BOUDINOT AND THE Phoenix 


Events soon lead to the removal of Boudinot as editor. Once 
before, in December of 1828, he had announced his resignation on 
the grounds of ill health, after the Council had failed to vote him 
enough money to hire an assistant editor. 


Now, however, the problem was one of graver issues. Georgia 
officials had imprisoned Worcester and Wheeler, charging that, as 
United States citizens, they were stirring up trouble among the 
Cherokees and agitating against removal to the Western lands. 
Boudinot and John Ridge went North on a speaking tour in March 
of 1832, leaving Stand Watie, Boudinot’s brother, in charge of the 
Phoenix. The speakers hoped to win additional sympathizers to the 
Indian cause. 


The United States Supreme Court, in the Worcester vs. the State 
of Georgia case, 6 Peters 515, freed the missionary, but state authori- 
ties chose to invoke their alleged right to nullify actions of the 
national government. The split in the Cherokee nation stemmed from 
this event. Boudinot and other members of the Ridge-Boudinot 
faction came to believe that it would be useless for the Indians to 
remain in Georgia. They thought that the only chance for pre- 
serving national sovereignty would be to move to the Western lands. 


25 [bid., Vol. I, No. 37. 
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Principal Chief John Ross and the majority party of the Chero- 
kees did not believe removal was inevitable. Difference of opinion 
over this, the most important national issue, brought Boudinot’s 
resignation on August 1, 1832. Ross appointed Elijah Hicks, his own 
brother-in-law, as the new editor. 


The paper appeared regularly until its seizure, late in 1832, by 
Stand Watie and the Georgia authorities, who operated it in the 
interests of the removal party. Its publication was irregular from 
that date. No paper was issued between February 9 and April 17, of 
1833, and only two issues from April 17 until July 20. Only thirty 
more issues came from the press of the Phoenix before its final edi- 
tion on May 31, 1834. 


Constituted national authorities of the Cherokees sought to 
regain control of the press in 1835. Chief Ross and the Council ap- 
pointed Richard Fields editor, and passed a resolution calling for 
transportation of the press to Red Clay, on the Tennessee border. 
(Georgia had prohibited the Nation from conducting their activities 
within the state limits.) When a wagon was sent to New Hchota to 
recover the press the Georgia militia placed an armed guard around 
the Phoenix office. This action was suspected to have been taken 
under orders from the Cherokee agent, with the assistance of Stand 
Waite. 


‘“‘Wrom that time,’’ Foreman reports, ‘‘The Cherokees were 
not only denied the use of their press but it was used to print 
slanderous communications against the Cherokee tribal authorities.’’?7 


THE Phoemz LivED ON 


The Phoenix did not die, but Elias Boudinot was dead before 
its resurrection. He was murdered June 22, 1839, the same day 
that Major and John Ridge were killed, because he had signed the 
Treaty of New Echota in 1835 which pledged the Cherokee nation to 
removal to the territory that is now Oklahoma. Four years after 
Boudinot’s death the National Council passed an act authorizing 
the publication of a newspaper. It was named the Cherokee Advocate. 
The name was derived from the Phoenix, which had adopted the 
title Cherokee Phoenix and Indians’ Advocate late in 1828. Years 
later, in 1876, when another Boudinot, William P., edited the Advocate 


he printed a brief history of the paper and referred to it as a suc- 
cessor to the Phoenia.8 


The first issue of the Advocate appeared September 26, 1844. 
The legislature elected as editor W. P. Ross, a Princeton graduate and 
a nephew of Chief Ross. The newspaper was a governmental in- 


27 Grant Foreman, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 


28 Grace Ernestine Ray, Early Oklahoma News Uni i 
Fu ee eee papers, University of Oklahoma 


The Cherokee Phoenix Lay 


stitution, and as such was available to all parties. Dr. Morris L. 
Wardell states :29 


* * * The editor was generally fair in editorials and seldom did he go 
to the defense of his uncle, Chief Ross. The paper was well spoken of 
and received favorable comments from eastern newspapers. There were, 
however occasions when partisan bias characterized it. 


We find evidence of this dissatisfaction coming from the former 
Phoenix apprentice printer, John Candy, in the form of a satirical 
letter written by him in 1846 criticizing W. P. Ross. And again in 
1854, when John Rollin Ridge, an exile, wrote Stand Watie suggesting 
that a newspaper be established in nearby Arkansas for the good of 
the Cherokee nation.*” Both these men were probably connected with 
the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot Treaty party which fared poorest with 
the Advocate. On the whole, the influence of the Phoenix and the 
Advocate represented the will of the people. With the exception of 
1835 to 1844 and 1854 to 1870 they served the Cherokees through the 
remainder of their national existence. 


The Phoenix was typographically accurate. Nine columns of 
one issue were checked by the writer without finding a single error.*! 
In another edition the mistake ‘‘Indains’’ appeared in a headline.®2 
But, when errors were made, corrections followed in the succeeding 
issue.?3 


This regard for accuracy and quality extended to the editorial 
matter of the Phoenix and earned for it the regard of Eastern news- 
papers. Carolyn Thomas Foreman reports that ‘‘the interest in the 
Cherokee newspaper was very great and people ordered copies from 
all over the country, while the London Times exchanged with it on 
equal terms.’’*4 In addition, favorable comments are on record from 
the Paris publication, Revue des Duex Mondes (Review of the Two 
Worlds) and from a sub-librarian at Oxford University in England.*® 


A study of the contents of the Phoenix offers convincing proof 
that the paper was a shining ambassador of good will for the Cherokee 
nation among its readers of the United States. To the Cherokees 
themselves, Sequoyah, Worcester and Boudinot brought the printed 
word in their own language. 


Because of the pioneering of these three men, and others who 
made the Phoenix what it was, half of the Cherokee adult males 


29 Morris L. Wardell, |A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1938, p. 51. 

30 Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers, Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1939, p. 82f. 

31 Cherokee Phoenix, Vol. I, No. 35. 

32 Tbid., Vol. II, No. 27. 

33 [bid., Vol. I, No. 11. 

34 Oklahoma Imprints, op. cit. 

35 [bid. 
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could read in 1828; because of this pioneering W. P. Ross could 
boast in 1852 that ‘‘the number of adults in the Cherokee Nation 
not able to read or write may be.counted on your fingers.’ Because 
of Sequoyah, Worcester and Boudinot ‘the Cherokees became better 
informed of their laws and actions than any other Indian tribe.’’37 


a8 Morris L. Wardell, op. cit., p. 117. 
37 Grant Foreman, op. cit., p. 74, 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


PARTE XV 


JOHN DANIEL AARON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Bristow, Creek County. Mrs. Addie Aaron, Mother, 624 
North Maple, Bristow. Born February 10, 1928. Enlisted Decem- 
ber 23, 1948. Completed eighth grade in Bristow public schools. 
Died November 27, 1944, in action in Germany. 


ARVEL G. ALEXANDER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Cartersville, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Alexander, 
Parents, Rte. 1 (Le Flore County), Cartersville. Born May 9, 1921. 
Enlisted December 4, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Presidential Citation; Silver Star awarded posthumously. 
Attended High School at Spiro, Oklahoma. The Citation with the 
Silver Star stated that Private Alexander, exposed in a field, under 
heavy enemy fire, had diverted the enemy’s attention while his 


* Special acknowledgment is due the relatives who have sent in as 
complete data as possible to the Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Historical Society. One of the main purposes 
of this Memorial is the permanent preservation of a record of the in- 
terests and achievements of every Oklahoman who gave his life in the 
service of his country in World War II. Some of the individual records 
received to date by the Historical Society in reply to our request are more 
complete than others, including the questionnaire, the postal card and a 
photograph, in addition to citations and letters from commanding of- 
ficers (or exact copies), newspaper clippings and other data. These 
records in the archives of the Historical Society will continue to hold 
the memory of Oklahoma’s war dead in honor and will be a source of 
pride to relatives and all who have an interest in the State as the years 
pass. Word has come to the Hditorial Department that in some instances 
complete information from the War and Navy departments has not yet 
been received by relatives. We urge in such cases that whenever further 
information is received with reference to the service records this additional 
information be forwarded to the Oklahoma Historical Society, to be placed 
with any other data that may have already been sent in for the Society’s 
War Memorial—World II.—Muriel H. Wright. 
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platoon, pinned down by enemy mortar and machine gun fire from 
a hedgerow, withdrew to safety. Died June 15, 1944, in action at 
Sa.nt George, France. 


SELSTON B. ALEXANDER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Cartersville, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Alexander, Parents, Rte. 1 (le Flore County), Cartersville. Born 
March 23, 1914. Enlisted October 22, 1940. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart; Regimental Citation. Attended public school at 
Tucker, Oklahoma, and in Colorado. Awarded Expert Rifleman 
Medal. Wounded twice in action overseas. Died October 22, 1945, 
in action near Merseburg, Germany. 


HOBERT ALLEN, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Healdton, 
Carter, County. Mrs. Emma Allen, Mother, Rte. 2, Gould, Okla- 
homa. Born July 11, 1918. Enlisted June 11, 1942. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; four Battle Participa- 
tion Stars; European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign Medal; 
American Defense Medal. Attended public schools at Healdton, 
and High School at Ringgold, Texas. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. 
Served with the Third Armored Division two years overseas, and 
was one of ‘‘Task Foree Hogan’’ who came through ten miles of 
the enemy lines facing annihilation, after bemeg isolated and en- 
circled far from help for several days in the Belgium campaigns. 
Died March 2, 1945, in action in Germany. 


ERNEST D. ATCHISON, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Snyder, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Atchison, 
Parents, Snyder. Born June 13, 1921. Enlisted September 1, 1939. 
Attended Snyder pubhe schools. Member of Pentecostal Church. 
Taken as prisoner of war in the Philippines. Died December 2, 1942, 
in the Philppine Islands. 


WAYNE ELBERT BALDWIN, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Salina, Mayes County. Mrs. Velma L. Adams, Sister, Salina. 
Born July 26, 1923. Enlisted March 23, 1943. Decorations: Presi- 
dential Unit Citation; Combat Infantry Badge. Attended High 
School at Salina. Awarded Expert Marksmanship Medal. Served 
in the ‘‘Old Hickory Division,’’ First Battallion, 119th Infantry 
Regiment, during the invasion of Normandy in June, 1944; the ‘‘Old 
Hickory Division’’ opened the drive on St. Lo, France, smashed the 
Siegfried line, and aided in forcing the fall of Aachen. Died De- 
cember 21, 1944, in action at Stomont, Belgium. 


IRA LEONARD BALL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Fairview, Major County. Mr. and Mrs. Ira R. Ball 
Parents, Fairview. . Born July 13, 1922. Enlisted August 14 1942. 
Decorations: Air Medal; one silver and one gold Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Graduated at Cheyenne Valley, Orienta, High School in 1939, At- 
tended Northwestern State College. Member of Methodist Church. 
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Graduated in civilian pilot training June 20, 1942, Vacin Flying 
School, Enid, Oklahoma. Assigned to overseas duty in June, 1944. 
Served as first Pilot on B-17 (Flying Fortress) on bombing mis- 
sions from August to December, 1944. Died December 24, 1944, in 
action over Belgium. 


RALPH VINCENT BARRICK, Electrician’s Mate, First Class, U. 8S. 
Coast Guard. Home address: Boise City, Cimarron County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiram W. Barrick, Parents, Rte. 1, Elkhart, Kansas. Born 
August 17, 1920. Enlisted September 22, 1939. Decorations: Ameri- 
can Defense Medal (with ‘‘Sea’’ clasp); one Battle Participation 
Star; European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign Medal; World 
War II Victory Medal. Graduated from Boise City High School in 
1939. Member of Baptist Church. Received ‘‘Fireman’s’’ training 
on U.S.S. Leonard Wood. Died April 8, 1945, (lost at sea) during 
storm while serving aboard the U.S.S. Newell, about one hundred 
miles off Cape Hatteras, in Atlantic Ocean. 


LOUIS TRUETT BARRON, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Manchester, Grant County. Mr. and Mrs. 
B. C. Barron, Parents, Corydon, Iowa. Born January 28, 1920. En- 
listed September 18, 1940. Decorations: American Defense Medal; 
one Battle Participation Star; European-African-Middle Eastern 
Campaign Medal; Air Medal; World War II Victory Medal; Order 
of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated from High 
School, Wilmore, Kansas, in 1938; attended Panhandle A. & M. Col- 
lege, Goodwell, Oklahoma, and Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Oklahoma. Graduated as Pilot and commissioned Second Lieutenant 
July 4, 1941, Kelly Field, Texas. Received training for Fighter 
Pilot on P-47 (Thunderbolt) at Bridgeport, Connecticut; assigned 
to duty in England in January, 19438. Served with the 56th Fighter 
Group and made seventeen combat flights in the air offensive cam- 
paigns over Europe. Died June 26, 1943, in action over Rougemars 
near Paris, France. 


ROBERT DEAN BASS, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Bass, Parents, 
430 South Hayes, Enid. Born May 15, 1921. Enlisted June 1. 1943. 
Decorations: Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. Member 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Graduated Enid High School in 1939. 
Attended the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1939-43. Member 
Phi Delta Theta Fraternity. Served with Combat Engineers. Died 
February 7, 1945, in action in Germany. 


VERLAN EK. BATHURST, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Cherokee, Alfalfa County. H. A. Bathurst, Father, 
Cherokee. Born November 17, 1921. Enlisted July 20, 1942. Dec- 
orations: Air Medal; six Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart; Presidential Unit Citation. Served as Fighter Pilot with his 
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eroup during the ‘‘Battle of the Bulge’’ in Belgium. Died March 
10, 1945, in action near Hadamar, Germany. 


ROY E. BAZH, Captain, U. S. Army. Home address: Chickasha, 
Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Baze, Parents, 508 N.W. 16th 
St., Oklahoma City. Born July 22, 1910. Enlisted December 8, 
1941, Decorations: Presidential Unit Citation; Silver Star; Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross awarded posthumously. Graduated Went- 
worth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri; Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity ; and the University of Oklahoma, School of Medicine in 1936. 
Engaged in practice of medicine at Chickasha. Member of Christian 
Church. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Command, Medical De- 
tachment. The Citation with the Silver Star, awarded ‘‘For extra- 
ordinary heroism in action on August 23, 1944,’’ stated that Captain 
Baze, under heavy artillery and mortar and small arms fire from 
the enemy near a demolished bridge, determined to aid the wounded 
ahead, ‘‘placed a litter on his shoulder and taking the Red Cross flag 
from his jeep, crossed the river’’ and finally reached his objective 
after swimming a deep creek ‘‘took command of the situation, treated 
the wounded, restored morale and order and directed and assisted in 
the evacuation,’’ continuing this hazardous action with repeated cross- 
ings of the creek until all the wounded were safely evacuated during 
five hours. Died August 24, 1944, in action on a similar mission — 
near Cannes, France. 


ERNEST H. BIERMAN, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Joyce L. Bierman, Wife, 
941 8S. W. 36th St., Oklahoma City. Born January 8, 1919. En- 
listed January 20, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Served in combat overseas two weeks as Tank Commander in Fifth 
Armored Division. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died August 
13, 1944, in action in France. : 


OGLE N. BIGKNIFE, JR., Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Vinita, Craig County. Mrs. Annie Mae Bignife, Mother 331 South 
Vann St., Vinita. Born October 21, 1923. Enlisted May 15, 1942. 
Decorations: Bronze Star; Presidential Citation; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart awarded three times. Died December 23, 1944, of wounds 
received in action near Paris, France. 


HOUSTON K. BLACKBURN, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Atoka, Atoka County. David W. Blackburn, Father, Rte. 1 
Atoka. Born June 11, 1922. Enlisted February 3, 1941. Died Jan- 
uary 23, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


EARL PERSHING BLAIR, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Snyder, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ll. Blair 
Parents, Snyder. Born November 11, 1920. Enlisted August 26, 
1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and Bronze Star 
awarded posthumously. Graduated from Snyder High Sehool in 1940. 
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Member of football and basketball squads. Served in Iceland eight 
months and was veteran of important engagements in Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, and Saipan and other Pacific areas. Died August 
1, 1944, in action on Tinian, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


WOODROW W. BLANKENSHIP, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stonewall, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Elsie Blankenship, Mother, 
Rte. 1, Stonewall. Born May 5, 1925. Enlisted July 29, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 29, 1944, in 
action in Normandy, France. 


ALPHUS R. BLASS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Harry A. Blass, Father, 
3920 South Harvey St., Oklahoma City. Born August 28, 1912. En- 
listed March 4, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City. 
Sailed for duty overseas in June, 1943, and served in combat in the 
Seventh Mechanized Cavalry in the Admiralty Islands. Died October 
21, 1944, in action on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


EUGENE BRADSHAW, Ineutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Hugo, Choctaw County. Mr. and Mrs. G. 
C. Bradshaw, Parents, 608 West Duke St., Hugo. Born November 
29, 1919. Enlisted January 2, 1942. Graduated from Hugo High 
School; attended Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, 
Oklahoma. Served as Fighter Pilot in Naval Air Squadron. Died 
June 19, 1944, of injuries, aboard a Carrier in Coral Sea, South 
Pacific area. 


LEWIS O. BRANSCUM, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Big Cedar, Le Flore County. Mrs. Eunice Branscum, Wife, 
(Muse Route) Page, Oklahoma. Born September 6, 1924, Enlisted 
July 19, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Combat In- 
fantry Badge. Awarded Expert Rifleman Medal, also Machine 
Gun and Hand Grenade medals. Died June 19, 1945, in action on 
Okinawa, East China Sea. 


EBEN LEON BROWN, Technician, Fifth Grade, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Snyder, Kiowa County. Reverend and Mrs. Foster Brown, 
Parents, Snyder. Born July 28, 1925. Enlisted August 23, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation; 
Bronze Star Medal awarded posthumously. Attended High School at 
Sallisaw, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church. Served in 70th 
Tank Battalion, Armored Division. His Commanding Officer com- 
mended him as ‘‘one of the finest soldiers’’ in the command. Died 
December 2, 1944, in action at Aachen, Germany. 


CHESTER SAMUEL CALDWELL, Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Eula 
Caldwell, Mother, 3018 South Walton, Los Angeles 7, California. 
Born June 3, 1919. Enlisted May 21, 1940. Decorations Order of 
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the Purple Heart; Silver Star. Graduated McAlester High School 
in 1940. Died March 5, 1945, in action in Germany. 


GERALD D. CARSON, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Durants, Bryan County. Mrs. Pearl M. Carson, Mother, 20 
East Texas Street, Durant. Born January 9, 1926. Enlisted March 
98, 1945. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; 
Award of Honor. Died June 25, 1945, in action on Celebes Island, 
Netherlands Indies, Southwest Pacific. 


WILLIAM WALTER CARSON, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Viola 
Carson, Mother, Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. Born Mav 27, 1902. En- 
listed fall of 1941. Decoration: Mariner’s Medal. Attended public 
school at Claremore, Oklahoma. As youth served as Cabin Boy in the 
Merchant Marine, in the Atlantic; later entered the U. 8S. Marine 
Corps and then the U. S. Army Air Corps, returning from duty in 
Honolulu in 1922. In 1927, he joimed the Merchant Marine where he 
served for a period. Died March 13, 1942, im line of duty aboard the 
U.S.S. Muskogee lost by enemy action in the waters near the British 
West Indies. 


JACK CLAIR CATLIN, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Drumright, Creek County. Mrs. Betty L. Catlin, Wife, 
Hominy, Oklahoma. Born November 12, 1918. Enlisted December 
18, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthum- 
ously. Attended Drumright public schools. Trained for the service 
in Schofield Barracks, Territory of Hawaii, and at Officers’ Candi- 
date School, Fort Benning, Georgia. Died June 18, 1944, in action 
near Carentan, France. 


JOH A. CHAPMAN, Private, U. 8. Army. Home address: Mangum, 
Greer County. Mr. and Mrs. Joe H. Chapman, Parents, Mangum. 
Born January 7, 1924. Enhsted April 7, 1944. Died November 11 
1944, in action in Albestroff, France. 


EDWARD J. CHURCH, Captain, U.S. Army. Home address: Mus- 
kogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Eleanor R. Church, Wife, 403 North 
13th St., Muskogee. Born February 18, 1916. Enlisted June, 1940. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Oak Leaf Cluster, Served 
in the 88th Division. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and Expert 
Rifleman Medal. Died October 24, 1944, in action in Italy. 


LAMOYN D. (‘BUD’) CLARK, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
Home address: Broken Arrow, Tulsa County. G. L. Clark Father, 
Broken Arrow. Born March 10, 1922. Enlisted April 6 1943 Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 20 1944 in 
action at Bastogne, Belgium. toe 


JAMES OLEN CLAUNCH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Delilah Claunceh, Mother, 
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Sallisaw. Born April 5, 1911. Enlisted August 11, 1943. Graduated 
from Central High School, Sallisaw. Attended Connors State Agri- 
culture, Warner, and Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. Mem- 
ber of First Baptist Church. Died February 21, 1945, in action in 
France. ; 


CLAIR R. COATS, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Sand 
Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Vivian Lula Coats, Mother, 261414 
Kenwood Ave., Los Angeles 7, California. Born May 5, 1924. En- 
listed December 29, 1942. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; 
European, Atrican-Middle Eastern Service Medal; rench Croix de 
Guerre (awarded his Division) ; Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Graduated from Sand Springs schools in 1942. Mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Served 
as Light Mortar Crewman commanding three mortars and a crew of 
twenty-one men; supervised the selection of the positions and the 
installment of the guns, and called fire on enemy targets. Served in 
the battles for Naples, Foggia, Rome, Arno and Southern France. 
Died August 21, 1944, in action near Aix, France. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON COLE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mrs. Nola Pauline 
Cole, Wife. (Loop Rte.) Tahlequah. Born February 22, 1919. En- 
listed September 17, 1943. Decoration: Philippine Invasion Medal. 
Attended Liberty School, Rural District No. 9, Cherokee County. 
Awarded Good Conduct Medal and Expert Rifleman Medal. Died 
February 10, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


SEGAL Q. COON, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Cheyenne, Roger Mills County. Mrs. Lucille Coon, Wife, Cheyenne. 
Born November 5, 1916. Enlisted December 15, 1942. Served in 
the 84th Infantry Division. Died February 23, 1945, in action in 
Germany. 


LEO COURTNEY, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Owasso, 
Tulsa County. Mary Ann Richards, Sister, Rte..1, Owasso. Born 
December 17, 1920. Enlisted January, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Served from July to December, 1943, in Aleutian 
Islands; sailed for duty in the European Theatre of Operations in 
July, 1944, Died December 20, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


JOSEPH J. DAVIS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Drumright, Creek County. Mrs. Myrtice Z. Davis, Mother, 
Drumright. Born April 17, 1923. Enlisted February 5, 1943. Deco- 
ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died September 17, 1944, in 
action in Italy. 


VIRGIL VALJEAN DEATHERAGH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Lois B. Deatherage, 
Wife, 309 West Tonohowa, Norman. Born April 17, 1919. Enlisted 
February 16, 1941. Decorations: Bronze Star Medal; Order of the 
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Purple Heart; Combat Infantry Badge. Attended Capitol Hill 
Junior High School, Oklahoma City. ‘Sailed for duty overseas in 
October, 1948, and served in Africa, Italy and France. Served in 
combat at Anzio Beachhead, was awarded the Bronze Star for ‘‘valor- 
ous conduct in action February 17, 1944, in Italy’’ and was seriously 
wounded in France in October, 1944, Died January 17, 1941, of 
wounds received in action in France. 


LEO MYRON DENNY, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Lee Myron Denny, 
Wife, 501 North Grand, Enid. Born August 10, 1920. Enlisted 
June 9, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters ; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died April The 1944, in line of duty in 
Strait of Dover, English Channel. 


MELVIN HARRY EDSON, Technical Sergeant, Fifth Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Ames, Major County. Mrs. Alice Edson, 
Mother, Ames. Born September 25, 1921. Enlisted July 20, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public schools 
at Mangum, Oklahoma, and at Ames. Awarded Expert Rifleman 
Medal. Died February 20, 1945, in action near Luxembourg, in 
Germany. 


THRYAL T. EPPS, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Talihina, 
Le Flore County. Mrs. Gladys L. Epps, Wife, Talihina. Born 
November 2, 1914. Enlisted April 14, 1944. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended High School at Monroe, Oklahoma. 
Member of the Baptist Church. Died November 28, 1944, in line of 
duty in France. 


PAUL ERRETT ESTILL, JR., Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Paul Errett Estill, Father, 230 East 
27th St., Tulsa. Born August 29, 1923. Enlisted May 12, 1943. 
Attended Central High School, Tulsa, the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, and Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Military Merit. Served as 
French Interpreter in the 14th Armored Division, Seventh Army. 
Died February 2, 1945, of wounds received in action at Heppenheim, 
Germany. 


ORAL W. EUBANKS, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Devol 
Cotton County. Luther B. Eubanks, Brother, Walters, Oklahoma. 
Born July 4, 1905. Enlisted in 1939. Decorations: two Battle Par- 
ticipation Stars in the European Theatre of Operations; Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated from Devol 
High School in 1927; attended the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Member of Methodist Chureh. Enlisted and served in the US: 
Marine Corps, 1934-1939, during which he was stationed in China 
and was the middleweight boxing champion of his Division; was 
presented six loving cups for his ring victories, one of which was 
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from the Russian government. Professional boxer in civilian life 
and instructor in ju-jitsu in the Army. Cited for defending the 
Tiensen River bridge after the sinking of the U.S.S. Panay by the 
Japanese. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and Expert Rifleman 
Medal. Died November 6, 1944, in action in Germany. 


RALEIGH NATHENIAL FRAKES, Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Haileyville, Pittsburg County. Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Frakes, Parents, Haileyville. Born December 7, 1920. 
Enlisted December, 1941. Attended Haileyville High School. Mem- 
ber of Baptist Church. Awarded Expert Rifleman, Hand Grenade, 
Bayonet, and Machine Gun medals. Died July 18, 1944, of wounds 
received in action in France. 


LEAVERN E. GARNER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Rocky, Washita County. Mrs. Hallie Lee Garner, Mother, Rocky. 
Born November 21, 1924. Enlisted November 4, 1943. Died October 
30, 1944, in action in Southwest Pacific. 


ROBERT BENJIMAN GARRETT, Private, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Noble, Cleveland County. Mrs. Audrey R. Garrett, Wife, 
Norman. Born October 22, 1924. Enlisted May 18, 1944. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Attended 
Noble High Sehool. Wounded December 1, 1944, in action at Hurt- 
gen Forest, Germany. Died December 2, 1944, if wounds in Germany. 


EMIL E. GERLICH, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Yukon, Canadian County. Frank J. Gerlich, Father, 812 
West Oak St., Yukon. Born June 1, 1915. Enlisted February 11, 
1942. Died July 16, 1944, at St. Mere Eneglise, European area. 


FINNEY W. GORDON, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Finney W. Gordon, 
Wife, 315 West 12th St., Tulsa. Born February 7, 1915. Enlisted 
November 27, 1942. Decorations: Presidential Citation; Citation of 
Honor; Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Troop Carrier Com- 
mand. Died June 6, 1944, in action at Cherbourg, France. 


JOHN L. GRAPES, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. Lucille Grapes, 
Mother, 600 North Lake, Ponea City. Born February 9, 1920. En- 
listed September 8, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the 
Purple Heart; three Battle Participation Stars. Served as Pilot on 
B-26. Died December 23, 1944, in action on bomber mission over 
Demarath, Germany. 


WARREN W. HALL, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Paw- 
huska, Osage County. Mrs. Mary Heath, Wife, Pawhuska. Born 
March 1, 1921. Enlisted February 19, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died February 8, 1945, in action in Germany. 
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ROY LEE HAMILTON, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address : 
Cromwell, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hamilton, 
Parents, Cromwell. Born May 21, 1917. Enlisted November 20, 
1940. Attended Strothers High School, Seminole County. Died 
August 1, 1944, in action in France. 


THOMAS CLAIRE HANCE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Frank Hance, Parents, 316 North Okmulgee Ave., Okmulgee. Born 
May 18, 1926. Enlisted August 13, 1944. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart and the Silver Star awarded posthumously. Grad- 
uated from Okmulgee High School in 1944. Member of the Christian 
Chureh. Sailed for duty overseas in January, 1945, and served as 
replacement in the Sixth Armored Division, Third Army. The 
Citation with the Silver Star was awarded ‘‘For gallantry in action 
in the vicinity of Kulested, Germany, on April 7, 1945,’’ a letter from 
his Commanding Officer with reference to this action, stating in 
part: ‘‘Private First Class Hance was an excellent soldier. On 
April 7th he was riding the point of a task force as gunner in a light 
tank which was about four hundred yards in advance of the column. 
As they proceeded toward their objective the tank was continually 
under enemy observation and fire. Your son as a gunner demon- 
strated great skill and aggressiveness in screening the road in front 
of his column. The tank was fired upon by a large enemy anti- 
tank gun. Your son returned the fire and succeeded in partially | 
destroying the gun, killing and wounding several of the crew before 
a direct hit completely destroyed his own tank *? Died April 


7, 1945, in action near Muhlhausen, Germany. 


JAMES WAYNE HARRIS, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Har- 
ris, Parents, Sallisaw. Born August 11, 1922. Enlisted November 
23, 1942. Graduated from Central High School, Sallisaw in 1942. 
Died March 21, 1945, of wounds received in action in Germany. 


CARL NEALE HARTMAN, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oakwood, Dewey County. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hart- 
man, Parents, Oakwood. Born May 29, 1924. Enlisted May 25, 
1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and Citation of Honor 
awarded posthumously. Graduated from Oakwood High School in 
1943. Star basketball player. Member of First Christian Church, 
Oakwood. Graduated from Army Air Forces Technical School, 
Amarillo, Texas, in June, 1944, and received advanced training at 
Avon Park, Florida, and Hunter Field, Georgia, as Gunner and Engi- 
neer on B-17 bomber. Sailed for duty overseas and attached to the 
Eighth Air Force. Died March 30, 1945, in action over Cambridge 
England, on his fourth mission. 


VIRGIL BENTON HASKELL, Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Beaver, Beaver County. Mr. and Mrs. Claude W. Haskell, 
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Parents, Beaver. Born July 20, 1915. Enlisted January 6, 1941. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and the Silver Star awarded 
posthumously. Completed the eighth grade at Elmwood, Oklahoma. 
Engaged in farming before enlistment. Sailed for duty overseas 
on U.S.S. Argentina in December, 1942, and served in General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army in French Morocco, Algiers, England, and France. 
The Citation with the Silver Star ‘Bor Gallantry in action 5 August 
1944 in France’’ stated that Sergeant Haskell was in the assault 
platoon ag a tank commander and that when the platoon leader was 
seriously wounded and the platoon sergeant killed, Sergeant Haskell 
unbuttoned the hatch of his tank (closed under orders) ; and ‘‘ With 
utter disregard of danger to himself, and though subjected to vicious 
enemy fire, Sergeant Haskell remained in this exposed position to 
direct the balance of the platoon by hand signals in an effort to 
maneuver it where it could cover the advance of the following ele- 
ments and to provide covering fire for the infantry, who were in a 
critical location.’? Died August 5, 1944, in action under enemy ar- 
tillery fire near St. Lo, France. 


GELEN RALPH HYMER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Wetumka, on rural route in Okfuskee County. Mrs. D. S. Hymer, 
Mother, 304 North 2nd St., Okemah, Oklahoma. Born November 27, 
1918. Enlisted August 11, 1937. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Attended Prairie View School, Ok- 
fuskee County. Served in the Cavalry at Fort Bliss, Philippine 
Island before World War II. Died January 31, 1942, in action at 
Vigan, Philippine Islands. 


JACK FRANKLIN IRVIN, Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Krebs, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Lois 8. Irvin, Wife, Krebs. 
Born December 28, 1920. Enlisted December 8, 1948. Graduated 
from High School, Hartshorne, Oklahoma, in 1939; and from Eastern 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Wilburton, Oklahoma, in 1941. Served 
as Tail-eunner on B-17 bomber in Highth Air Force. Died November 
25, 1944, in action over Germany, on his second mission, 


RAYMOND. CLAYTON JOHNSON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Welch, Craig County. Mrs. Eula M. Johnson, Mother, 
Welch. Born May 9, 1917. Enlisted January 28, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; two Battle Participation Stars; 
American Defense Medal; Combat Infantry Badge. Graduated from 
Welch High School in 1935, Member of Christian Church. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal. Died March 3, 1945, of wounds received in 
action at Weilerswist, Germany. 


W. J. JONES, JR., Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Durant, 
Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Jones, St., Parents, Durant. 
Born September 27, 1916. Enlisted December 28, 1942. Decora- 
tion; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Durant High School. 
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Member of Baptist Church. Died March 26, 1945, in action in Ger- 
many. 

BENNETT KAY KENNEDY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs, 
J. I. Kennedy, Parents, 3111 South Shields, Oklahoma City. Born 
January 3, 1926. Enlisted March 29, 1944. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended Capitol Hill Senior High School, Okla- 
homa City. Member of Methodist Church. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Died December 16, 1944, in action at Kesternich, Germany. 


OLIVER ROY KINDLE, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: West- 
ville, Adair County. Mrs. Chloie Opal Kindle, Mother, Rte. 2, West- 
ville. Born September 22, 1923. Enlisted May 18, 1943. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star awarded posthum- 
ously. Graduated from Jefferson High School in 1942. Member of 
Chureh of Christ. Served with the Forty-third Infantry (‘‘ Winged 
Vietory’’) Division and landed on the Lingayen Gulf beachhead 
with the assault troops that liberated the first towns on Luzon. The 
Citation with the Silver Star stated in part that Private Kindle, see- 
ing four of his comrades wounded, crawled forward without regard 
for his own safety under terrific enemy fire and evacuated two of 
them, losing his life on the return trip. Died January 24, 1945, in 
action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


EFTON A. KITCHENS, Technical Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Kiamichi, Pushmataha County. A. A. Kitchens, Father, 
Kiamichi. Born August 1, 1911. Enlisted May 3, 1939. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School at Albion, 
Oklahoma. First served in the U. S. Army from June 18, 1934 to 
January 17, 1937. Died January 17, 1945, in action on Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 


ROBERT WAYNE LESSERT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. Dorathy Jane Les- 
sert, Wife, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Born July 5, 1916. Enlisted 
December 11, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Graduated from Ponea City High School in 1934. 
Attended the University of Oklahoma, 1934-36, and the American 
Aeronautics Institution in 1941. Member of Pi Delta Kappa Fra- 
ternity and of Moose Lodge. Employed in the Darr School of 
Aeronautics, Ponca City, before entering the service. Basic training 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma; psychology at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana; and combat training at Camp Maxey, Texas. Served as 
instructor at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. Sailed for 
duty overseas in September, 1944. Assigned to 180th Infantry, 45th 
Division on October 30, 1944. Died November 4, 1944, in action at 
Epinal, France. 


STEVEN THOMAS LESTER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Pharoah, Okfuskee County. Mrs. 8, T. Lester, Wife, 
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Henryetta, Oklahoma. Born February 6, 1911. Enlisted April 24, 
1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Soldier’s Medal 
awarded posthumously. Graduated from Pharoah High School in 
1930; and from East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, in 1936. 
Member of the Church of the Nazarene. Teacher in Pharoah Public 
School for six years prior to enlistment. The Citation with the 
Soldier’s Medal awarded ‘‘For heroism not involving actual conflict 
with an enemy on 24 December 1944 in the English Channel’’ stated 
that he saved the lives of four other soldiers trapped with him in a 
glass-enclosed deck of a troopship on which they were passengers and 
further stated in part: ‘‘Private First Class Lester, without regard 
for his personal safety, smashed the windows with his hands, then 
directed the men to remove their overcoats and lifted each one of 
them up to the opening and pushed each one through to safety as 
the water rapidly filled the enclosed part of the deck.’’ Died De- 
cember 25, 1944, in action in the European Theater. 


-WILLIAM D. LOTT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Scipio, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Effie L. Lott, Mother, Scipio. 
Born November 29, 1924. Enlisted August 18, 1944. Died March 
3, 1945, in action at Hamburg, Germany. 


CECIL J. LILES, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Porter, 
Wagoner County. John B. Liles, Father, Rte. 2, Porter. Born May 
28, 1923. Enlisted in 1942. Died November 18, 1944, in France. 


WILLIAM O. MANGHAM, JR., Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. M. L. Mang- 
ham, Mother, 543 §.K. 36th St., Oklahoma City. Born February 
25, 1923. Enlisted September 1, 1943. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended public school near Porum, Oklahoma. 
Employed by the Phillips Petroleum Company before enlistment. 
Wounded in action in Germany. Died December 27, 1944, of wounds 
in Eastern France. 


RAY HADLEY MASON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Pryor, Mayes County. Mrs. Betty Ann Mason, Grandmother, Pryor. 
Born March 15, 1925. Enlisted March 15, 1943. Attended public 
school in Pryor. Member of Baptist Church. Served in the Field 
Artillery. Died December 7, 1944, in action in Germany. 


WALTER D. McCLURE, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Goodwater, McCurtain County. Sulfin McClure, Father, 
Goodwater. Born January 20, 1920. Enlisted October 21, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died October 21, 1944, in 
action in Southwest Pacifie area. 


EDWARD LINCOLN McCRACKEN, Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Marshall, Logan County. Mrs. Emma L. 
McCracken, Mother, Marshall. Born March 27, 1916. Enlisted March 
18th, 1942. Graduated from Marshall High School in 1934. Member 
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of Church of Christ. Awarded Marksmanship Medal. Died June 
19, 1944, in action in France. 


LESTER A. McGOWEN, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Rosedale, McClain County. Mrs. Martha McGowan, 
Wife, Rosedale. Born May 8, 1918. Enlisted January 19, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 25, 1944, in 
action in Southeast Belgium. 


JACK WALTER McKINNEY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Bethel, McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Me- 
Kinney, Parents, Battiest, Oklahoma. Born March 7, 1924. En- 
listed February 8, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended public school at Bethel. Served in the Battle of Manila. 
Died April 21, 1945, on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


BILLY J. MILEHAM, First Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Lawton, Comanche County. Mrs. Artie June Mileham, Wife, 911 
McKinley St., Lawton. Born December 2, 1912. Enlisted August 
15, 1935. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and the Silver 
Star awarded posthumously. Died November 18, 1944, in action in 
France. 


BILLY B. MILLER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Purcell, McClain County. Mrs. Fannie C. Miller, Mother, 
603 South Fourth Ave., Pureell. Born February 22, 1924. Enlisted 
in July, 1943. Decoration: Combat Infantry Badge. Died Sep- 
tember 16, 1944, in action in Italy. 


ALFRED VERNON MITCHELL, Private, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hollis, Harmon County. Mrs. Winona Mitchell, Wife, Rte. 1, 
Hollis, Born June 24, 1919. Enlisted March 7, 1944. Attended 
Hollis public schools. Member of Baptist Church. Died November 
30, 1944, in action at Limey, France. 


LAVANDER DEAL MIZER, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Ethel D. Mizer, Mother 
Rte. 3, Claremore. Born June 7, 1920. Enlisted in January 1942. 
Decorations: Presidential Citation; Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended High School at Bushyhead, Oklahoma. Awarded Good Con- 
duct Medal. Sailed for duty overseas in October, 1943, and served 
in England and France. Communication from the War Depart- 
ment stated: “‘His character and efficiency rating as a soldier were 
recorded as excellent.’? Wounded in action June 6, 1944. on the 
Normandy coast, France. Died June 15, 1944, of wounds at Sher- 
borne, Dorset, England. 


TILLMAN L. MOODY, Technical Sergeant, Fourth Grade, U. § 
Army. Home address: Jones, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Nettie Moody, 
Mother, 205 East Jackson Ave., Bristow, Oklahoma. Born June 12, 
1918. Enlisted October 30, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
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ple Heart. Died December 27, 1944, of wounds received in action in 
Belgium. 


FRANK WILLIAM PARKHURST, Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Oakwood, Dewey County. Mrs. Hattie 
Parkhurst, Mother, Oakwood. Born September 11, 1917. Enlisted 
March 16, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
public school to eighth grade. Sailed for duty overseas on March 
23, 1944, and served in the 315th Engineers, 90th Division, in the 
invasion of Normandy. Died October 3, 1944, in action at Pierre- 
villes, France. 


ROBERT J. PARKS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Kathleen A. Parks, Wife, Mus- 
kogee. Born March 7, 1917. Enlisted May 18, 1942. Decoration: 
Bronze Star Medal. Died May 28, 1945, in action on Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


LEO E. PARR, JR., Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. L. E. Parr, Father, 1505 West Broad- 
way, Enid. Born April 18, 1924. Enlisted September 10, 1942. 
Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Died March 14, 1945, in action over Germany. 


GORDON L. PHILLIPS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Geary, Blaine County. Mrs. Bess R. Phillips, Wife, Geary. 
Born August 16, 1918. Enlisted March 16, 1943. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart awarded twice; Silver Star. Died July 9, 1944, 
in action near Carenton, France. 


JAMES KENNETH POLK, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Fame, McIntosh County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Siah Polk, Parents, Fame. Born December 29, 1921. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 3, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
July 7, 19438, in line of duty in the Battle of Kula Gulf, Pacific area. 


DONALD LEONARD RICHARDSON, Second Lieutenant, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Marland, Noble County. Mrs. Ruby Maude 
Richardson, Wife, 902 Baldwin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Born April 28, 1921. Enlisted April 6, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Marland High 
School; attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 1940-42. 
Member of Baptist Church. Member of the national championship 
team awarded Rifle Marksmanship National Trophy, Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps, Oklahoma A. & M. College. Died July 4, 1944, 
in action at Carenton, France. 


JIMMIE EDWIN RICHARDSON, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Collinsville, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Richardson, 
Parents, Collinsville. Born April 24, 1924. Enlisted July 15, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Collinsville High 
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School. Served in the Field Artillery. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Died December 26, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


WILLIAM HENRY RICHARDSON, Second Lieutenant, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Richardson, Parents, 1641 West Park Place, 
Oklahoma City. Born October 18, 1924. Enlisted November 25, 
1942. Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation; two Air Medals; three Oak 
Leaf Clusters; three Battle Participation Stars in the ,Kuropean 
Theater of Operations. Graduated from Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, in January, 1943. Member of Olivet Baptist Church. Re- 
ceived wings and commission in June, 1944, at Altus, Oklahoma, and 
served as first Pilot on B-17. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Served 
in Third Air Division which was awarded the Unit Citation for its 
historic shuttle bombing of Messerschmitt aircraft factories at Regens- 
burg, Germany. Died April 7, 1945, in action at Kaltenkuchen, 
Germany. 


WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Commerce, Ottawa County. Mrs. Ina I. Richardson, 
Mother, Commerce. Born February 22, 1924. Enlsted in March, 
1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Para- 
trooper in Airborne Command. Died January 12, 1945, in action 
in Belgium. 


ALOYSIUS C. RIEGER, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Rieger, Parents, 2002 North Indiana, Oklahoma City. Born Novem- 
ber 7, 1924. Enlhsted July 2, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Died May 5, 1945, in action on Saipan, Marianas Islands, 
Central Pacific. 


FRED RILEY ROACH, Aviation Machinist’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. 8. Naval Reserve. Home address: Dunean, Stephens County. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Roach, Parents, Rte. 2, Lawton. Born Septem- 
ber 26, 1925. Enlisted September 16, 1943. Decorations: Air 
Medal; Presidential Citation; Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended Empire schools near Dunean, Oklahoma. 
Member of Missionary Baptist Chureh. Served as Gunner in Naval 
air operations, transferred to Torpedo Squadron No. 99 aboard the 
Carrier, U.S.S. Windham Bay, and reported from Guam aboard Vice 
Admiral Mare A. Mitscher’s flagship, U.S.S. Bunker Hill, on April 
14, 1945. The Air Medal and Presidential Citation was awarded 
Aviation Machinist’s Mate Roach ‘“‘For distinguishing himself by 
meritorious acts while participating in aerial flights in the opera- 
tions against the enemy in the vicinity of Okinawa,’’ from February 
16 to April 26, 1945. Reported missing in action from the Bunker 
Hill bombed by Japanese suicide planes, on May 11, 1945. Died 
September 28, 1945 (official date), in action aboard the U.S.S. 
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Bunker Hill bombed by Japanese suicide planes off Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, East China Sea. 


HORACE GREELEY ROBERTSON, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Wewoka, Seminole County. Mrs. Gussie 
F. Snowden, Mother, Wewoka. Born September 2, 1923. Enlisted 
December 28, 1942. Decorations: Citation of Honor and Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Attended Wewoka High 
School. Died March 10, 1945, in action on combat mission attacking 
enemy installations in the vicinity of Suhsien, Anhwei Province, 
China. 


JOHN JOSEPH SCAMAHORN, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Delaware, Nowata County. Mrs. Mary A. Seamahorn, Mother, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Born July 4, 1920. Enlisted February 4, 
1942. Decorations: Battle Participation Stars. Attended High 
School. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died June 18, 1944, in 
line of duty in Normandy, France. 


ROY LEE SCOTT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Clara Ellen Scott, Mother, 
407 South Broadway, Tecumseh. Born March 29, 1920. Enlisted 
March 19, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze 
Star Medal. Died June 11, 1944, of wounds received in action in 
France. 


LEVOY DEE SEALS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Seals, Parents, 
1432 Southwest 34th St., Oklahoma City. Born November 5, 1925. 
Enlisted June 3, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Graduated from Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City, in 1943. 
Member of Kentucky Avenue Baptist Church. Awarded Expert 
Rifleman Medal. Died March 26, 1945, in action after crossing the 
Rhine River in Germany. 


ANDREW J. SESSIONS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Hitchita, McIntosh County. Mr. and Mrs. Tom Sessions, Parents, 
Hitchita. Born April 26, 1921. Enlisted July 7, 1942. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Died October 5, 1944, in action 
in Kerkrade, Holland. 


CARL ERNEST SHAW, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Hydro, Caddo County. Mrs. Mary Shaw, Mother, Carne- 
gie, Oklahoma. Born March 3, 1919. Enlisted September 19, 1941. 
Attended High School at Eakly, Oklahoma. Member of Oak Dale 
Baptist Church, Caddo County. Sailed for service in Philippine 
Islands in October, 1941. Served in Medical Detachment, 31st In- 
fantry. Died January 9, 1945, in action at Takoa Harbor, Takoa, 
Formosa. 

HERBERT O. SHAW, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stillwater, Payne County. Mrs. Helen B. Shaw, Wife, Council 
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Hill, Oklahoma. Born May 8, 1916. Enlisted June 23, 1942. Dec- 
orations: Bronze Star Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
in Department of Communications. Died April 2, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


JIMMIE ACE SHEPPARD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Cowlington, Le Flore County. Mrs. Valary F. Sheppard, Mother, Rte. 
2, Keota. Born March 4, 1925. Enlisted July 27, 1948. Attended 
Cowlington public school. Served in Airborne Command. Died 
June 14, 1944, in action in France. 


HARRY G. SHINN, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Coweta, 
Wagoner County. Mrs. Lular Shinn, Mother, Coweta. Born De- 
cember 28, 1922. Enlisted February 18, 1943. Decorations: Combat 
Infantry Badge; two Battle Participation Stars in European Theatre 
of Operations. Graduated from Coweta High School in 1941. Mem- 
ber of Methodist Church. Died January 18, 1945, in action at Bur- 
tonville, Belgium. 


BASIL SHIRLEY, Major, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Elk City, 
Beckham County. Mrs..Basil Shirley, Wife, 1514 N. 8. 33rd St., 
Oklahoma City. Born March 7, 1910. Enlisted August 25, 1940. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star and Bronze 
Star medals awarded posthumously. Attended High School, at Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; and the University of Oklahoma (1928-32), Norman, 
where he received a commission in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Member of Baptist Church and of Masonic Lodge. Civil 
Service employee in Soil Conservation Service before enlistment. 
Served in the Field Artillery in the African and the Sicilian cam- 
paigns. The Citation with the Bronze Star stated in part: ‘‘He dis- 
tinguished himself by meritorious service in connection with military 
operations against the enemy during the period February 23, 1943, to 
August 20, 1943.’’ The Silver Star was awarded for ‘‘the gallantry 
and disregard for personal safety displayed by Major Shirley on 
June 17, 1944.”’ Died June 17, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


GORDON H. SKINNER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Texola, Beckham County. Mrs. Clairey Skinner, Mother, 
Texola. Born April 1, 1923. Enlisted April 22, 1943. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died October 6, 1944, in action at 
Aachen, Germany. 


JACK SLABAUGH, Fireman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Devol, Cotton County. Mrs. Onie Slabaugh, Mother, Devol. 
Born May 28, 1920. Enlisted March 15, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Attended Devol public 
schools. Member First Baptist Church, Devol. Served aboard the 
Minesweeper U.S.S. Viero. Died October 15, 1942, in line of duty 
at Tulagi, Solomon Islands, South Pacifie. 
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JAMES CLYDE SLAVENS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Barnsdall, Osage County. Orin C. Slavens, Father, Barns- 
dall. Born November 1, 1921. Enlisted April 9, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Barnsdall High 
School in 1939. Attended School of Civil Engineering, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Member of Christian Church. 
Served in Combat Engineers, Eighth Division. Died February 23, 
1945, of wounds received in action at Linich, Germany. 


DEAN RICHARD SMITH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Walters, Cotton County. Don R. Smith, Father, 
Walters. Born November 13, 1921. Enlisted July 14, 1940. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; second Air Medal with 
four Oak Leaf Clusters awarded posthumously. Attended Walters 
High School and Hill’s Business College. Member of Baptist Church. 
Served as Gunner on B-17 in Highth Air Force. Served twenty-two 
months in the Southwest Pacific. Died April 9, 1945, in action near 
Munich, Germany. 


FRANKLIN ORVILLE SMITH, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Commerce, Ottawa County. Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Smith, Parents, 310 North Cherry St., Commerce. Born March 22, 
1918. Enlisted August 8, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended Commerce High School. Member of Christian 
Church. Served in Combat Engineers. Died July 29, 1943, in 
action in Southwest Pacifie. 


GENE ERVON SMITH, Parachute Rigger, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Comanche, Stephens County. Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Smith, Rte. 1, Duncan, Oklahoma. Born October 20, 1924. Enlisted 
March 17, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
in Naval air operations. Died March 19, 1945, in action Aboard the 
U.S.S. Franklin in Okinawa operations, off coast of Japan, Pacific 
area. 


MURRAY ALFRED ST. JOHN, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
-dress: Bennington, Bryan County. Mrs. Mary E. St. John, Mother, 
Rte. 1, Bennington. Born August 10, 1920. Enlisted in November, 
1939. Decoration: Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended High School, Matoy, Oklahoma. Member of Methodist Church. 
Died June 11, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


JOE Q. STOTTS, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Fair- 
land, Ottawa County. Mrs. O. W. Stotts, Mother, Rte. 2, Fairland. 
Born June 23, 1922. Enlisted November 3, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct and Marks- 
manship medals. Died April 5, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, East China Sea. 


WILLIAM GEORGE THIRKILL, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Heavener, Le Flore County. Mrs. Esta Purvis, 
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Mother, Heavener. Born December 26, 1914. Enlisted March 10, 
1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; five Battle Partici- 
pation Stars in Asiatic-Pacific Theatre. Graduated from Heavener 
High Sehool in 1932. Member of First Baptist Church, Heavener. 
Served in 57th Field Artillery, Seventh Division—‘‘Red Arrow Di- 
vision.’? Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Served in action in 
Aleutian Islands and in Philippine Islands, as an expert artillery 
mechanic. Died May 8, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, 
East China Sea. 


A. J. WATKINS, JR., Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Davis, Murray County. Mrs. Julia M. Watkins, Mother, 
Davis. Born November 7, 1909. Enhsted February 24, 1933. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 2, 1944, in lne 
of duty in Germany. . 


RUSSELL JAMES WARDEN, Technical Sergeant, 4th Grade, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Canton, Blaine County. Mrs. Clara Gund- 
lach, Sister, Canton. Born August 12, 1915. Enlisted November 
23, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthum- 
ously. Graduated from Canton High School in 1933. Member of 
Christian Church. Awarded Marksmanship Medal. Served in 90th 
Cavalry, Tenth Armored Division. Died November 23, 1944, in line 
of duty in Germany. 


MARION TRAVIS WEAVER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Nettie Mae 
Weaver, Mother, Rte. 5, McAlester. Born June 28, 1923. Enlisted 
February 17, 1943. Died April 14, 1945, in action in Germany. 


PAUL B. WEST, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: North Me- 
Alester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Maxie Barlow, Mother, North Me- 
Alester. Born October 20, 1923. Enlisted February 11, 1943. Died 
January 6, 1943, in action at Jennerville, Belgium. 


FRANK NASH WEST, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Okay, Wagoner County. Mrs. George West, Mother, Okay. 
Born April 2, 1923. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Okay High School in 
1940. Member of Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted in 1939. Died 
August 6, 1944, in action near St. Lo, France. 

HOOPER EDWARD WHEELER, Private, First Class, U. 8S. 
Army. Home address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mrs. Helen 
D. Wheeler, Wife, 1261 Glenn Ave., Fresno 4, California. Born 
January 1, 1918. Enlisted March 15, 1944. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Graduated from Tahlequah High School in 1933: 
attended Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. Member of Meth- 
odist Church. Died November 21, 1944, of wounds received in action 
at Nancy, France. 

ELDON RAY WHITH, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Wood- 
ward, Woodward County. Mrs. Geraldine White, Wife, 108 Main 
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St., Woodward. Born March 25, 1912. Enlisted March 20, 1944. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from High 
School, Picher, Oklahoma, in 1931. Died March 24, 1945, of wounds 
received in action on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


DICK E. WILLIAMS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. Minnie Williams, 
Mother, 1023 Hickory, Bartlesville. Born October 4, 1918. Enlisted 
July 27, 1940. Graduated from Bartlesville High School in 1936. 
Died October 26, 1944, in action on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


ELLIS WILLIAMS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Mamie Williams, Wife, 1726 East Latimer Ct., 
Tulsa 6. Born June 2, 1907. Enlisted January 1, 1942. Member 
of Missionary Baptist Church. Served overseas two years in the 
African and Sicilian campaigns. Received ‘‘The Allies Saved 
Rome’’ Medal. Died April 18, 1945, in action in Italy. 


JAMES C. WILLIAMS, Machinist’s Mate, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Elmore City, Garvin County. Mrs. Claude K. Wil- 
liams, Mother, Elmore City. Born June 22, 1919. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 12, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
High School at Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. Member of Pauls Valley 
Baptist Church. Died July 5, 1945, in action aboard the U.S.S. 
Strong torpedoed and sunk by the enemy near New Georgia Island, 
Solomon Islands, South Pacifie. 


LOYD L. WILLIAMS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Mangum, Greer County. Jessie Williams, Unele, Rte. 1, 
Reed, Oklahoma. Born May 16, 1921. Enlisted November 5, 1942. 
Died April 21, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast 
China Sea. 


ODELL WILLIAMS, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mr. Ode Williams, Father, 79 
West Miami Ave., McAlester. Born October 20, 1922. Enlisted 
November 13, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Com- 
bat Infantry Badge. Graduated from McAlester High School in 
1940. Member of First Baptist Church, McAlester. Awarded Good 
Conduct and Marksmanship medals. Died December 19, 1944, in 
action in Belgium. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Sentinel, Washita County. Mrs. Ada Williams, Mother, 
Sentinel. Born September 5, 1924. Enlisted April 5, 1943. Dece- 
orations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served as Engineer on B-24 in Eighth Air Force. Died 
March 18, 1945, in action over Berlin, Germany. 

MARVIN GRADY WOODWORTH, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Martha M. 
Woodworth, Mother, 528 South Chapman, Shawnee. Born Novem- 
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ber 18, 1906. Enlisted May 27, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated from eighth grade, 
Drasco, Arkansas. Member of Drasco Nazarene Church. Received 
Good Conduct and Expert Marksmanship medals. Sailed for duty 
overseas in July, 1944, and served as Radio Operator in the Field 
Artillery. Died October 21, 1944, in line of duty at Metz, France. 


WOODROW W. WOOLEY, Technical Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Stuart, Hughes County. Samuel L. Wooley, Father, Stuart. 
Born October 26, 1912. Enlisted October 15, 1942. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Combat Infantry Badge. Died April 
7, 1945, in action in Germany. 


JACK WORKMAN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: McCur- 
tain, Haskell County. Mrs. Fannie F. Workman, Mother, Mc- 
Curtain. Born July 27, 1925. Enlisted March 2, 1943. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Attended 
McCurtain High School. Died December 8, 1944, in action near 
Vosges, France. 


JOHN ALFRED WRAY, Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Wray, 
Parents, Muskogee. Born June 11, 1924. Enhsted May 5, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. At- 
tended Bethel High School. Member of Baptist Church. Died 
October 26, 1944, in action on bombing mission near Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


CHARLES DAVID WRIGHT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Sparks, Lincoln County. Mrs. Eula M. Moore, 
Mother, Sparks. Born April 10, 1912. Enlisted March 5, 1942. At- 
tended Sparks public school. Engaged in farming before enlistment. 
Sailed for duty overseas in May, 1944, and served in the 79th Divi- 
sion. Died July 9, 1944, in action in France. 


JACK BAILEY WRIGHT, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Wright, Parents, 3325 N.W. 26th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
May 23, 1924. Enlisted April 6, 1948. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Air Medal. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. Served as Navigator with the Fifteenth Air Force. 
Died November 1, 1944, in action over the Adriatic Sea. 


WILLARD KENNITH WRIGHT, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address; Webbers Falls, Muskogee County. Mrs. Myrtle B. 
Wright, Mother, Webbers Falls. Born May 12, 1915. Enlisted May 
7, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public 
schools, and Irving Aircraft School of Tulsa before enlistment. 
Served as Paratrooper in ‘‘ All American’’ Airborne Division. Sailed 


for duty overseas in November, 1943. Died July 13, 1944, in action 
in France. 
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HISTORICAL PHASES OF THE GRAND RIVER VALLEY 


By Grant Foreman 


Editorial Note—This paper was read before the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, in its annual meeting held at Pryor, Oklahoma, May 26, 1947. 
The Scciety, by unanimous vote, requested that this article be printed in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Before attempting a discussion of the subject of this paper, it 
seems proper to say something about the name of the river. In the 
early days all of the upper reaches of this river was called Neosho— 
from the Osage word Neeozho with which the Osage attempted a 
description of this beautiful stream. It is a singular fact that the 
lower part of the river had an entirely different name. I have in my 
possession a photostat copy of a letter in the National Archives, writ- 
ten November 15, 1805, by John B. Treat on his arrival at Arkansas 
Post to assume his duties as superintendent of Indian trade, in which 
he reports to Secretary of War Henry Dearborn on that part of 
Louisiana contiguous to the Arkansas River and describes that stream 
and its tributaries, and the Indians and traders to be found there. 
When he comes to what we know as the Grand River, he names it 
the ‘‘Six Bulls, which name it has obtained from the circumstance 
of a hunter’s having killed that number of those of the Buffalo kind 
without once changing his situation—.’’ This river was called the 
Six Bulls by all the travelers of those early days, and so appears in 
all the early maps. Just how the name was changed from Six Bulls 
to Grand River I do not pretend to know. 


At the time of the Louisiana Purchase, Major Amos Stoddard 
was commissioned, in March, 1804, to take possession of the newly 
acquired area, and afterwards at St. Louis he presided at the lower- 
ing of the French flag and the raising of the flag of the United 
States as a symbol of the change of ownership. He afterward wrote 
-an interesting book called ‘‘Sketches Historical and Descriptive of 
Louisiana’’, published in Philadelphia in 1812. In this book he 
described the country seen by him, including parts of Oklahoma and 
Texas. He seems to have paid particular attention to the country 
drained by the Grand River, and in that connection he went into the 
subject of Salt Springs—a subject of the greatest importance in those 
early days. One of these springs, and the one described by him 
within the Grand River area, was the large spring located in the 
eastern part of Mayes County, not far from the west bank of Grand 
River. After describing the surroundings Stoddard said: 


“The water is nearly saturated; the Indians and Indian traders pro- 
cure their salt from it; and they say that eight gallons of it will return by 
evaporation one gallon of salt. About four hundred Osages living near 
the mouth of the Verdigris River, a short distance only from this spring, 
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obtain their supplies of salt from it; and as it is situated on a navigable 
stream it will probably socn become of importance to manufacturers of 
salt among the whites.” 


When William L. Lovely was agent for the Cherokees ving in 
Arkansas, he issued a license to Bernard R. Mouille authorizing him 
and his associates to operate this salt spring for the production of 
salt. Here they brought kettles from Pittsburg, by water of course, 
and did a considerable business in the production and shipping on 
flatboats of salt essential to the people living in the west who had 
no other access to that article of diet. Whether or not they were 
associated with Mouille, David Earheart and Johnson Campbell later 
appeared to be the operators of the salt works there, and the place 
was noted on early maps as ‘‘Campbell’s Salt Works’’, though some- 
times it was spoken of as Earheart’s. Campbell was murdered about 
the first of May, 1818, and Earheart and William G. Childers were 
charged with the crime and taken to Little Rock for trial, though they 
subsequently escaped. 


In June, 1819, Nuttall visited the Campbell Salt Works, which 
he found ‘‘now indeed lying idle and nearly deserted in conse- 
quence of the murder of Mr. Campbell by Earheart, his late partner, 
and two accomplices in their employ.’’ Nuttall also described the 
salt spring which he said ‘‘issued copiously to the surface in various 
directions. At one place it boiled up out of a focus of near six inches 
diameter emitting fetid bubbles of sulphurated hydrogen. When 
the works were in operation, one hundred and twenty bushels of 
salt were manufactured in a week.’’ It was this salt spring that 
attracted the people of Union Mission, who not only made their own 
salt there but loaned their kettles to the Indians so that they too 
could make salt. This salt spring and the works afterward started 
there constituted the first business enterprise anywhere within the 
Grand River Valley, so far as available records show. Other salt 


springs that meant very much to the early settlers will be mentioned 
hereafter. 


The first white settlers known to locate on the Grand River were 
the people of Union Mission, whose two flatboats entered the mouth 
of Grand River on February 10, 1821, after a journey of ten months 
from New York. The stream was in flood tide, and the boatmen 
found it so rapid and deep that they could not employ the poles, 
and were forced to the primitive method of ‘“bush-whacking’’—pulling 
the boat by grasping the bushes along the bank. The first day on 
Grand River a wind storm carried away the sail and mast of one 
of the boats, and the current which swept the craft across the stream 
came near sinking it. At another stage the boatmen lost control of 
one of the boats which was carried two miles down the river before 
they could check it. During a week of toil and peril, in which they 
were engaged in valorous efforts to ascend the river, they passed the 
site of the trading post of Chouteau and Revoir, where they were 
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licensed, in 1817, to locate. The missionaries arrived at the site of 
their future labors on February 18, 1822. Here they were employed 
in erecting buildings and planting seed which they hoped would 
result in much-needed food. The mission was conducted here until, 
in 1825, the Osages were induced to sign a treaty by which they 
gave up the lands then held by them and agreed to remove further 
north. As a result the Mission removed up the river a few miles to 
a new station near the mouth of Cabin Creek, which they called Hope- 
field. 

Perhaps the most potent influence on the history of the Grand 
River Valley was what was known in the early days as the Texas 
Road. This Road or Trace, as it was frequently called, was an ex- 
tension of what was first known as the Osage Trace, which was the 
route pursued by the Osage Indians carrying their loads of furs and 
peltries from the Three Forks to St. Louis before there was any 
trading settlement in their country. This Osage Trace was so called 
until the creation of Arkansas Territory in 1819. It was over this 
route that many emigrants to Texas traveled from St. Louis to 
Austin’s Colony in Texas, as far back as 1822. For a number of 
years it was not only the oldest road in Oklahoma but it was the 
only route known to travellers. When the Union Mission came west 
to locate among the Osage Indians, they found the desired station on 
the Texas Road in the eastern part of the present Mayes County, 
northeast of Masie. When Colonel A. P. Chouteau secured a license 
to operate a trading post within the present limits of Oklahoma, he 
also selected a location contiguous to the Texas Road, but across 
Grand River from this highway. The earliest and perhaps the most 
nearly adequate description of this road was written and printed as 
a government document in connection with an important expedition 
traveling from St. Louis to the Three Forks in 1828. 


In connection with efforts to remove the Indians from the 
southern states, directions were given for conducting a company of 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes to the western country, that 
they might examine it and, if possible, acquire a favorable impression 
that would encourage them to emigrate. To this end the secretary 
of war appointed G. H. Kennerly to head the expedition and to direct 
the examination to be made by the Indians under his command. 
This company was organized in St. Louis, whence it took its departure 
on October 21, 1828. The commission included Lieutenant Washing- 
ton Hood and John Bell, government topographical engineers. The 
Reverend Isaac McCoy accompanied the party also, as a sort of 
financial agent. The company included twelve Chickasaw Indians 
and their interpreter, besides three white men chosen by themselves. 
The Choctaw delegation was composed of six Indians, headed by D. 
W. Haley. The Creek delegation consisted of three, headed by 
Luther Blake. Besides these there were Osage interpreters, seven 
hired men, and a black servant belonging to one of the Chickasaws. 
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The party in all numbered 42, and traveled with more than sixty 
horses. Their route took them from St. Louis to southwest Missouri, 
where they visited a few days with the Osage Indians living near 
the old trading house of the Chouteau Brothers. From there they 
crossed the line into the present Oklahoma and followed the Neosho 
to the Osage Agency. From here they continued south, past the site 
of A. P. Chouteau’s trading house, and on to the trading settlement 
at the mouth of the Verdigris. Their travels and the country seen 
by them were described in the notes kept by Washington Hood, and 
in other official reports made by McCoy and Kennerly, all of which 
were published at length by authority of congress, and which give 
the reader an excellent idea of this important highway as far as the 
Arkansas River. For many years travel into this country was almost 
exclusively over the Texas Road which thus came to be most signifi- 
cant in the history of Oklahoma. 


When Washington Irving accompanied Ellsworth on his ex- 
pedition to Fort Gibson, they traveled almost due south from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and near the southeast corner of Kansas, enter- 
ing the Texas Road which they followed to Union Mission, and to 
Chouteau’s Trading Post, continuing from thence to Fort Gibson and 
the Verdigris trading settlement. The incidents of travel along this 
route were noted by Irving in his Journals, now on deposit in the 
New York Public Library. 


One of the most significant of the influences that directed the 
destiny of Grand River Valley was the name of Chouteau. Colonel 
A. P. Chouteau, a graduate of West Point, for a number of years 
had traded with the Indians on the head-waters of the Arkansas and 
Platte rivers. In September, 1815, he and Julius De Mun, with forty- 
five men, engaged in a trading expedition to the Arapaho Indians at 
the head waters of Arkansas River. Unfortunately, the Spanish 
Governor of the area that is now Colorado caused the arrest of 
Chouteau and De Mun with their men, threw them into prison at 
Santa Fe, and confiscated all their property. Chouteau was so dis- 
gusted with this experience that he determined to transfer hig ac- 
tivities to some place nearer to the old trading house site, operated in 
Vernon County in southwest Missouri since 1796, by his father 
Pierre Chouteau, and his uncle Auguste. To this end he secured a 
license for a trading house to be operated by himself and hig partner 
Joseph Revoir, a half-breed, who was intermarried in the Osage tribe. 
They located on the east side of Grand River near a salt spring 
where the Osage frequently came to make salt. The business was 
continued here until June 24, 1821, when Revoir was killed by 
marauding Cherokees. In order not to loose his investment, Chou- 
teau then came to the trading post accompanied by about 200, Osages 
from the Osage River in Missouri, whom he located in the adjacent 
country. From this time Chouteau alone conducted the business 
which proved a profitable enterprise, and it was from here that 
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Chouteau exercised his influence with the wild Indians when fre- 
quently called on by the government for his counsel and assistance. 


Colonel A. P. Chouteau had a commanding influence with the 
Osage Indians, and his contacts were most intimate and friendly— 
so much so that his domestic arrangements incorporated two good- 
looking young Osage women in his establishment at the Saline. By 
them he had a number of Osage children; and when the Osage Treaty 
of June 2, 1825, was made, the influence of Colonel Chouteau was 
responsible for the provision, in Article V, that assigned a section 
of land to each of Chouteau’s Indian children—four boys, James, 
Paul, Henry and Anthony; and two girls, both named Amelia, one the 
daughter of Shemehunga, and the other a daughter of Mihunga; and 
one to his wife, Rosalie. Mihunga or Mohongo was a good-looking 
Indian girl who was taken to France in 1827, and whose portrait, 
with her baby, adorns the McKenney and Hall collection of Indian 
portraits. 


_ Five years later, on September 1, 1830, A. P. Chouteau, in his 
capacity as guardian of his Osage children, sold two of these allot- 
ments of 640 acres each to Sam Houston, David Thompson and John 
Drennan. These were the allotments of Anthony and Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Shemehunga, one of which contained the ‘‘Saline’’ on the east 
side of Grand River. The consideration for the conveyance was three 
thousand dollars, half of which was to be paid in cash and the other 
half by the transfer of a Negro slave boy at the valuation of $500, 
and one thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise in Sam Houston’s 
‘*Wigwam Neosho’’ at the Three Forks settlement. This merehandise 
consisted of blankets, scarlet and stroud blankets, “‘first and second 
rate Mackinaw and French Mackinaw, to be delivered at a valuation 
representing twenty-five per cent advance upon cost and earriage.’’ 


This transaction was made more interesting by the fact that 
the purchasers endeavored to unload their real estate on parties in 
Tennessee, and in furtherance of this undertaking they executed a 
power of attorney to James K. Polk who, they thought, would be 
able to sell it for them. 


One of the most important events connected with Chouteau’s 
home at the Saline was the visit there, in 1832, of Washington Irving. 
Irving kept a journal recording his movements, which he used in the 
writing of his books. This journal was published for private cir- 
culation in an edition which is now quite rare. When his party 
arrived at a point across Grand River from Choutean’s home, he 
noted the prospect: ‘‘ Pleasing country—looks lke park land—well 
where Pawnees used to hide their effects when going hunting or to 
war—holes still to be seen—old Osages told Colonel | Chouteau]’’ of 
it, and Chouteau told Irving. 


This introduced an interesting historical touch connecting Irving 
very definitely with local history. About ten years ago a man living 
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near Salina brought me some articles that had evidently been made 
by white persons, such as some old pans and a tin bucket of early 
manufacture. He told me that they had been dug out of a gravel 
bed on Grand River across from Salina, and that they had come from 
a considerable depth, along with fragments of bones, pottery, and 
chareoal. My visitor asked me if I could account for the presence 
of these things. I could not give him any worth-while information, 
but what he told me suggested some interesting possibilities. 1 there- 
upon wrote to Professor Charles Gould, the geologist at Norman, 
and told him I believed my visitor had suggested something well 
worth looking into. Professor Gould came over, and he and I drove 
up to Salina. 


The county commissioners were then engaged in grading and 
graveling some roads near by, and had cut deeply into a heavy de- 
posit of gravel. The operations left a face of gravel eight or ten 
feet from top to bottom. This face was clean and bright except 
at intervals of forty or fifty feet; a space of three or four feet wide 
and six feet from top to bottom was occupied by dirty gravel along 
with bits of bones, charcoal and pottery. Professor Gould and I 
secured shovels and proceeded to shovel out the contents of these de- 
posits, and when we finished we found that around them the walls 
of clean, undisturbed gravel stood firm and unbroken, I was able 
to stand up in the one I had shoveled out, and found myself in a 
sort of cistern-lke or jug-like enclosure—at least 1t was enclosed for 
about one-half of what would have been the full circumference if 
projected. After studying the appearance of this place, I remarked 
to Professor Gould, ‘‘I know what these are; these are the caches 
mentioned by Washington Irving in his Journal.’’ Professor Gould 
agreed with me at once, and we felt that we had abruptly connected 
up Washington Irving’s visit with the objects seen by him on that 
memorable occasion. 


On my return home I wrote a story or two about our discovery, 
for which I was able to secure some publication in our newspapers, 
with the hope that local interest might do something to preserve 
these caches as reminders of the visit of our great writer, Washing- 
ton Irving. It seemed to me that this would be well worth doing 
but nothing came of it. 


In his journals Irving said nothing about any settlement at 
Chouteau’s, nor any white person other than Chouteau himself. Be- 
sides Chouteau’s Indian retainers, there was a man named Major 
Rogers living near the saline. Says Irving: ‘‘He and hig wife Chero- 
kee half-breeds—he absent at Cherokee council—which has been in 
session four weeks, being discordant—Mrs. Rogers fine-looking woman 
—her son a tall, fine looking young man, married to a handsome tall 
half breed. Log house with piazza—locust trees—saline in valley— 
bubbling springs.’’ While eating breakfast at Chouteau’s house, a 
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‘Mister Smith,’’ who kept a little school for Chouteau’s Osage chil- 
dren, called at the house. He may have been white, but was probably 
a Cherokee as Irving says he ‘‘wears calico surecoat after the Indian 
cut—has lived many years with the Cherokees.’’ 

In the collected and published correspondence of Commissioner 
Henry L. Ellsworth who accompanied the party on official business, 
nothing was said about seeing any white people; in fact none of the 
sources, Irving, Ellsworth or Latrobe say anything about seeing white 
people in what is now Oklahoma except the missionaries at Union Mis- 
sion, some miles above Chouteau’s and at Fort Gibson. Charles Joseph 
Latrobe also traveling with the party in his excellent work, ‘‘The 
Rambler in North America’’ describes Chouteau’s establishment as 
‘situated on the romantic bank of the Neosho, about fifty miles 
above Fort Gibson. It was the property of the Colonel, whose wel- 
come home amid a crowd of Negroes, Indians of divers tribes and of 
both sexes, dogs, pigs, eats, turkeys, horses, ducks, all looking fat 
and happy, was an extremely amusing sight’’ 


Few people know that Sam Houston was the owner, or thought 
he was the owner, of the allotment containing the saline at the present 
Salina; but after his purchase of September 1, 1830, being in debt, he 
sold to his associates his interest in all but the allotment containing 
the saline, which he assured his friends in the east was going to make 
him rich from the manufacture and sale of salt. But he was later 
disillusioned when he learned that all this land belonged to the Chero- 
kee Indians by virtue of their treaty of 1828. 


In those early days salt springs along the Grand River Valley 
were regarded as of great value, and much effort was expended in 
developing them. This was particularly true of the saline on the east 
side of Grand River, a few miles southeast of the present Chouteau, 
Oklahoma. This was at the site of a deer lick on land belonging 
to Bluford West, a Cherokee citizen. West proceeded to drill a 
well here, and with the primitive ‘‘spring-pole’’ which operated like 
a well sweep, and slave labor, the work progressed slowly; the drop- 
ping-bit sometimes cutting only a fraction of an inch through the 
rock in a day. At the end of two years, in 1834, they had drilled a 
hole 126 feet deep, where they got salt water which, when evaporated 
over the furnace, yielded from 30 to 60 bushels of salt daily. There 
were three ‘‘liftings’’ a day, each ‘“‘lifting’’ averaging nearly 18 
bushels. This later came to be known as the Markham Salt Works. 


For the making of salt from these springs and wells, batteries 
of kettles, shipped ‘by water from Pittsburg, were installed over a 
walled-in tunnel. At one end was a furnace in which wood was 
burned, and at the other the stack that carried off the smoke and 
maintained a draft. From 50 to 200 shallow kettles were employed 
in some of these salt works. The water was first pumped or raised 
by its own force to large vats, whence it was carried by gravity to the 
kettles. 
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These salt works had an interesting history, and a relation to 
the economic well-being of this Indian country now difficult to 
realize. At that time all the wealth of oil known to Oklahoma to-day 
would have contributed less to the comfort and appealed less to the 
wants of the population than the few hundred bushels of daily pro- 
duction of salt they provided. These salt works could be conducted 
profitably only at a time when salt could not be brought into the 
country except at great expense, when the factor of transportation 
thus excluded its importation. 


The product of these works was hauled to points near and far 
in the Indian Territory, and to Missouri and Arkansas, much of 
which was shipped down Grand River in flatboats maintained for 
that purpose. At times the demand so greatly exceeded the supply 
that as many as a dozen ox-wagons would be waiting their turn for 
as long as ten days; and sometimes, so eager were the customers to 
secure their supply and be off on long journeys to distant homes, 
that salt hot from the kettles would be loaded into wagons instead 
of being placed in the salt sheds to cool. Sometimes, when the de- 
mand was not so great, and when a supply of salt had accumulated, 
flatboats would be loaded and cargoes taken to New Orleans. 


An interesting, phase of this subject developed in 1843, when 
the Cherokee National Council enacted legislation declaring the salt 
springs to be the property of the Nation, and dispossessed private 
citizens who had theretofore prospered from the use of them. From 
this time the authorities leased the salt works to Cherokee citizens 
who paid the Nation an annual rental for their use, and thus added 
to the tribal revenue. Some of the individuals involved resisted the 
operation of the law, and appealed to congress for relief. These 
proceedings resulted in some interesting accounts of the business, 
and descriptions of the expensive equipment owned by the dispossessed 
operators of the works. 


The longer Colonel Chouteau lived at the Saline, and the wider 
his acquaintance among the Indians, the more valuable his influence 
appeared to the government in connection with pending negotiations 
with the Indians. 


It was on July 14, 1832, that Andrew Jackson appointed a 
commission composed of Governor Montfort Stokes of North Caro- 
lina, and two other men, to enter into important negotiations with 
the Indians in the west, and attempt to settle the difficulties arising 
and to arise concerning their problems, all with a view to the loca- 


tion in the west of the Indians who were about to be emigrated from 
the eastern states. 


In order to implement this commission with proper assistance, 
the secretary of war wrote a letter to Colonel Chouteau, requesting 
him to cooperate with the commission, and give it the benefit of his 
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extensive acquaintance and friendship with the Indians. At the same 
time the secretary directed the commissioners to consult freely with 
Chouteau and avail themselves of his information about the Indians. 
Many important and largely attended Indian conferences at Chou- 
teau’s Salina home resulted at frequent intervals; and this place 
and Fort Gibson became better known to the western Indians and 
more potent in western history, than nearly any other place in the 
present Oklahoma. 


Chouteau had been highly recommended to the secretary by Sam 
Houston, and later Governor Stokes wrote a letter to the secretary 
of war, in which he stated that Chouteau was better acquainted with 
the situation of Indian tribes, and of Indian manners, habits and 
disposition than any other man west of the Mississippi River. This 
dependence on Chouteau continued during the years, and in April, 
1837, it was discovered that Mexican authorities were sending emis- 
saries among our Indians in an attempt to incite the Comanches and 
Wichitas to make war on the whites. At that time, nearly all our 
soldiers were in Florida, fighting the Seminole Indians, and few 
were available for protecting this western frontier. In this extremity 
the secretary of war commissioned Colonel Chouteau to go among the 
Wichita Indians and endeavor to secure treaties with them that would 
restore peace and insure tranquility with those Indians who were 
about to join with the Mexicans against the whites. Through the 
influence of Chouteau and his brother, Major P. L. Chouteau, 27 
Kiewa and a number of Wichita Indians were induced to come to 
Fort Gibson where Chouteau and Governor Stokes were successful 
in securing the much-desired treaties. The treaties secured on this 
oceasion completed the long list of very much desired treaties, all of 
which were negotiated under the influence of Colonel Chouteau. 
However. Colonel Chouteau’s presence was again required a little 
later at Camp Holmes to exert his influence further in restoring peace 
among the Indians. 


During this critical period, Colonel Chouteau was disabled by 
an injury to his thigh, so that he could not ride his horse. It was 
fortunate however that he had completed the most important treaties 
involved in the parlous situation; but on December 25, 1838, Chou- 
teau died at the Saline. As a former officer in the army, and 
respected by all the officers at Fort Gibson, they gave him a military 
funeral with all the pomp the surroundings permitted, and buried 
him in the cemetery near that post. He was revered by the Indians 
of many tribes, and their grief was recounted by Gregg when the 
latter the next spring visited Chouteau’s fort, near the present 
Purcell, Oklahoma. 


At the time of his death Chouteau was much in debt, and a num- 
ber of his slaves were spirited away by the Creeks. The remainder 
were seized by his ereditors, who took the goods in the trading post 
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on the Verdigris of the value of $6000.00, together with 70 head of 
mules and horses found at the Saline. 


Upon Chouteau’s death, letters of administration were issued in 
St. Louis to John B. Sarpy, who deputed Captain (later General) 
Robert E. Lee to act for him in collecting the assets of the estate. 
About 70 head of mules and a few horses were collected in Indian 
Territory, and sold; and the administrator listed as part of the estate 
a claim for one-fourth of $73,392.50 against the Government of Mex1- 
co for imprisonment and confiscation of the goods of Berthold and 
Chouteau, and of Julius De Mun and August P. Chouteau in 1817— 
a claim that was later adjusted by commissioners, by authority of 
the terms of the treaty with Mexico. 


Steps were also taken to sell the allotment of Augustin Clermont, 
the oldest Osage son of Colonel Chouteau, which was valued at more 
than three times the value of any of the other Osage allotments from 
the fact that it was on this allotment that Chouteau built his home 
and expended considerable money in improving it; but since Chou- 
teau had acquired his supposed title, these Osage reserves fell within 
the limits of the land assigned to the Cherokee Indians in their 
treaty of 1828, and thus cancelled any rights that Chouteau claimed. 


An event relating to the fundamental law of the land developed 
in the Saline district in 1839 when at the first election for tribal of- 
ficials, following the union of the tribe, enemies of the Cherokee 
government destroyed the election papers, attacked and killed Isaac 
Bushyhead at the polls and severely wounded David Vann and Elh- 
jah Hicks. Six persons were involved in the affair, four of whom 
were at once arrested and placed in irons. Two of them escaped 
and fled with the Starr boys, who to nullify the election, were en- 
gaged in similar activities in other places. One of the murderers 
taken was Jacob West, a white man from Virgina, who had lived with 
the Cherokees for thirty years, had a Cherokee wife and children. 
Though he had long exercised all the rights and privileges of a 
member of the tribe, when he was arrested, claiming the immunity 
of a white man from the processes of the Cherokee courts, he applied 
to the judge of the United States court in Arkansas for a writ of 
habaes corpus. The judge on the hearing held that as West was 
married in the tribe and claimed all the rights appertaining to such 
membership, held that his court had no jurisdiction and remanded 
the defendant to the tender mercies of the Cherokee court where he 


was tried and convicted; and he was subsequently hanged by the 
Cherokee sheriff, 


One of earliest business enterprises in the Grand River Valley 
derived from the industry of the Rogers family. As early as 1817 
J ohn Rogers brought from Tennessee by water a party of Cherokee 
Indians to what is now Arkansas. Two years later he brought a 
larger party. For his services the government paid him a small al- 
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lowance in compensation for the improvements abandoned by him in 
Tennessee, including a distillery and other property. After the re- 
moval of the Cherokees from Arkansas in 1829 to the present Chero- 
kee Nation, Charles Rogers, the son of John, located a water power 
on Spavinaw Creek where he erected a mill and dam, and also built 
him a residence on a beautiful site which became the early settlement 
known as Spavinaw. 


Before he had completed his establishment there occurred the 
devastating flood of June 1833, probably the greatest flood known 
to Oklahoma history, and Rogers’ dam and mill were badly damaged. 
Before he could complete the repairs he was notified that in com- 
pliance with the recent act of congress he would not be permitted 
to operate his distillery, and would be obliged to destroy his equip- 
ment, which he thereafter did. He later filed a claim with the 
government for the loss of his property, and Governor Montfort 
Stokes appointed two men to describe and appraise Rogers’ estab- 
lishment. The report made by them, and afterward filed with the 
war department at Washington preserved a picture of this enter- 
prising establishment erected on the bottom of what is now the lake 
that furnishes water to the City of Tulsa. 


There was a frame building 30 by 24 feet and 10 feet high, 
raftered with weatherboarded gable ends. The roof was clapboards 
nailed on, with two puncheon floors and one door. This building 
was appraised at $250.00. It contained one large still holding 170 
gallons with a boiler and stiver, one doubling still of 93 gallons 
capacity, one frame box for the boiler to stand in, two flake stands, 
three pumps, six lead troughs, 24 feet long, through which water was 
fed to the still when in operation. This equipment was valued at 
$610.00. | 


Another building attached to the still was 30 by 25 feet, with 
a half-story of hewed logs and raftered with a board roof nailed on. 
The building had weatherboarded gable ends, two puncheon floors, 
and two doors. It was valued at $300.00 in addition to the valuation 
of $132.00 placed upon 66 still tubs in the building. Both these 
buildings stood in a pit ten feet in depth, 30 by 49 feet in extent. 


lelad 


In addition to the still, was a mill house, a two-story building 
1814 feet by 21 feet in size; the upper story was 18 feet square, 
made of hewed logs with raftered board roof nailed on, weather- 
boarded gable ends, puncheon floor, and one door. The millhouse 
was let into an excavation in the side of a hill, and the mill was 
powered by a 16-foot overshot wheel. It was equipped with all 
machinery necessary for making flour and meal. 


The mill dam was 13 feet high and 115 feet in length. The top 
of the dam was 20 feet wide and level for its whole length. A slope 
of ten feet extended down into the water. The dam was made en- 
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tirely of clay, was perfectly water-tight, without any leak whatever. 
It was valued by the appraisers at $500.00. 


From the dam the water was conducted through a millrace 128 
feet in length, five feet wide and three feet deep to the top of the 
overshot wheel and the race was valued at $301.00. Another race or 
spillway to take care of waste water extended on the opposite side 
ot the establishment for 230 feet. It was over five by four feet in 
size. 


Just what disposition was made of Rogers’ claim is unknown 
to the writer, but the appraisement gives one a pretty clear idea of 
the extent and character of this enterprise located on the beautiful 
Spavinaw Creek, every vestige of which has disappeared under the 
waters of Tulsa’s Spavinaw Lake. 


One cannot think of the Grand River valley historically without 
recalling the name of Nathamel Pryor, whose active adventurous 
life is indentified with the history of the West. After his return from 
his service with the memorable Lewis and Clark Expedition he located 
in the trading settlement at the Three Forks where he married an 
Osage woman and became an important member of that interesting 
community. Later he removed to this vicinity and located near the 
creek that now bears his name, where he died June 10, 1831. <A sketch 
of his life is to be seen in the Chronicles of Oklahoma for March, 1939 
volume VII, page 152. It is to be hoped that the people of Oklahoma 
will place an appropriate marker at the grave of this distinguished 
pioneer for whom this city is named. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Associate Eprror, Mure, H. Wrieut, ro Have Srx Montus 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
its meeting held at Pryor, Oklahoma, on May 26, 1947, voted to 
allow Miss Muriel H. Wright, Associate Editor of The Chronicles, a 
six months’ leave of absence to give her full time to the writing of 
A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. During the six months’ 
leave from her duties on The Chronicles, beginning July 1, 1947, 
Miss Wright will carry on her work through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, this grant having been approved by the 
Rockefeller Committee of the University of Oklahoma. Her com- 
pleted manuscript will be published in book form by the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


OKLAHOMA TELEPHONE PIONEER PASSES 


In the passing of E. D. ‘‘Daddy’’ Hicks, aged eighty-one, Okla- 
homa lost one of its prominent citizens who pioneered telephone 
development in the state. Sixty-one years ago, Mr. Hicks ran the 
first telephone line between Muskogee and Tahlequah where he still 
make his home at the time of his death on February 7, 1947. Tribute 
was paid him for his long association with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, in an article,’? Edward D. Hicks—1866-1947— 
A Real Telephone Pioneer,’’ by lL. J. Bullis, Division Manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, published in the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Centennial issue of The Pioneer, Oklahoma City, 
for February 21, 1947. Early history of Mr. Hicks and his family 
and his telephone business has been told in two articles that have 
appeared in Chronicles of Oklahoma: ‘‘ Karly Telephone History in 
Oklahoma’’ by John M. Noble, Vol. V, No. 2 (June, 1927), pp. 149- 
165); and ‘‘The Telephone in Oklahoma’’ by Eula Fullerton, Vol. 
XII, No. 3 (September, 1934), pp. 251-57. 


Edward Daniel Hicks, born at Fort Gibson on January 1, 1866, 
the son of Daniel Ross and Nancy Jane (Rider) Hicks, was related 
to notable Cherokee families. His paternal great-grandfather was 
Charles Renatus Hicks who served as Principal Chief of the Cherokee 
Nation in 1827, sueceeding Pathkiller, the last chief of the old regime. 
The paternal grandfather of E. D. Hicks was Elijah Hicks who 
married Margaret Ross, sister of Chief John Ross. Elijah Hicks was 
the second editor of The Cherokee Phoenix when it was published at 
New Echota, Cherokee Nation East (in what is now the State of 
Georgia). He arrived in the Cherokee Nation West, Indian Terri- 
tory, in January, 1839, and settled at the present site of Claremore 
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where he died (August 6, 1856) and was buried. Edward Daniel 
Hicks was first employed in 1883 in charge of the commissary on 
his uncle’s ranch near Claremore. Three years later, he began his 
career in the building of a telephone line and the organization of the 
first telephone company in Oklahoma. 


Rear ApMmirAL JosepH JAMES CLARK, Unirep SratTes Navy, 
NATIVE OKLAHOMAN 


One of the State’s distinguished, high ranking personnel in the 
forces of the United States in World War II, Rear Admiral Joseph 
James Clark, is a native Oklahoman of Cherokee descent. His out- 
standing service record compiled by the Navy Department is as fol- 
lows: 

REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH JAMES CLARK, U. S. NAVY 


Rear Admiral Clark was born in Pryor, Oklahoma, November 12, 1893, 
and prior to his appointment to the Naval Academy, he attended Willie 
Halsell College, Vinita, Oklahoma, and Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. While at the Naval Academy he played. 
lacrosse and soccer. He graduated with the Class of 1918 in June, 1917, and 
during the World War served in the U.S.S. NORTH CAROLINA which was 
engaged in convoying troops across the Atlantic. From 1919 to 1922 he 
served in destroyers in the Atlantic, in European waters and in the Medi- 
terranean, and during the latter part of that duty served with the Amer'- 
can Relief Administration in the Near Hast. 


In 1922-1923 he had duty at the Naval Academy as instructor in the 
Department of Seamanship and Navigation, and qualified as a naval aviator 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, on March 16, 1925. Later that 
year he joined the Aircraft Squadrons of the Battle Fleet and assisted 
Commander John Rodgers in preparing navigational data for the first West 
Coast-Hawaii flight in 1925, and received a letter of commendaticn for 
this service. 


In 1926 he joined the U.S.S. MISSISSIPPI and served as her senior 
aviation officer and during the following year was aide on the staff of 
Commander, Battleship Division Three, and served as Division Aviation 
Officer. 


From 1928 to 1931 Rear Admiral Clark was executive officer, Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., and during the next two years was com- 
manding officer of Fighter Squadron Two attached to the U.S.S. LEXING- 
TON. He was the aeronautical member of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey, Navy Department, from 1933 to 1936 and during his next tour of 
sea duty July, 1936, to June, 1937, served as the LEXINGTON’s representa- 
tive at Fleet Air Detachment, U.S. Naval Air Station, San Diego, California, 
and later as Air Officer of the LEXINGTON. He was executive officer of 
the Fleet Air Base, Pearl Harbor, from July, 1937, to May, 1939. During 
the months of June and July he had additional duty with Patrol Wing 
Two, and, until the end of the year, was executive officer of the Naval Air 
Station at Pearl Harbor, afterwards serving as inspector of naval aircraft 
at the Curtis Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


He was executive officer of the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville Florida, 
from December 1940, until May 1941, when he reported for duty as execu- 
tive officer of the old U.S.S. YORKTOWN, and in that carrier participated 
in the raid on the Marshall and Gilbert Islands. After detachment from 
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the YORKTOWN he had duty, in the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C., from February 28 until June 20, 1942. He fitted 
out an auxiliary aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. SUWANEE, and commanded 
her from her Commissioning. 


For his service in this command during the assault on and occupation 
of French Morocco, he received the following Letter of Commendation by 
Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, U.S.N., Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet: 


“The Commander in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, notes with 
pleasure and gratification the report of yur performance of duty 
as Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. SUWANNEE during the 
assault on and occupation of French Morocco from November 11, 
1942. The Commander in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, 
commends you for the high efficiency, outstanding performance 
and skillfull handling cf the U.S.S. SUWANNEE and attached air- 
craft which contributed so notably to the unqualified success at- 
tained by the Air Group during this operation. Your meritorious 
performance of duty was in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the Naval Service.” 


On February 15, 1943, he reported to the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Virginia in ccnnection with fit- 
ting out the U.S.S. YORKTOWN and commanded her from commissioning 
until February 10, 1944. For his service in this command during the opera- 
tions against Marcus, Wake, Mille, Jaluit, Makin, Kwajalein and Wotje, 
he has been awarded a Letter of Commendation by Vice Admiral John 
H. Towers, U.S.N., Commander, Air Force, Pacific Fleet, and a Silver Star 
Medal, with the following citations: 


Letter of Commendation: 

“For extraordinary performance and distinguished service in the 
line of his profession as commanding officer, U.S.S. YORKTOWN 
during the operations against Marcus Island on 31 August 1943 and 
against Wake Island on 5-6 October, 1943. On the first mentioned 
date, the air group of the YORKTOWN was launched at night and 
after a successful rendezvous was sent to Marcus Island and de- 
livered the first attack before dawn, In this attack, the enemy was 
taken completely by surprise and all aircraft were destroyed on 
the ground. The subsequent attacks delivered by his air group 
contributed to the destruction of approximately eighty per cent 
of the installations on the island. On 5 October, 1948, his air group 
repeated a successful and effective attack on Wake Island before 
dawn. During this attack, eight enemy airplanes were destroyed 
in aerial ccmbat and five were strafed on the ground. Hight ad- 
ditional airplanes were destroyed in the air by his air group in 
the following attack and eleven on the runways. Repeated bomb- 
ing and strafing attacks were effectively delivered against all 
assigned objectives on that date. On 6 October, additional air- 
planes were strafed on the runways during a pre-dawn attack 
and severe damage wrought by dive bombing and strafing attacks 
on anti-aircraft and shore battery emplacements, fuel dumps, bar- 
racks, shops and warehouses. A total of 89 tcns of bombs were 
dropped by his air group on assigned objectives. His outstand- 
ing leadership, his exceptional ability to organize and his courage- 
ous conduct throughout these engagements contributed immeas- 
urably to the destruction of the enemy forces on these islands. 
His performance of duty was in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the U. S. Naval Service.” 
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SILVER STAR MEDAL 


“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity as Commanding Of- 
ficer of the USS YORKTOWN, during operations against enemy- 
held islands in the Central Pacific Area, from August 31 to De- 
cember 5, 1943. Skillfully handling his ship during these widespread 
and extended operations, Rear Admiral (then Captain) Clark en- 
abled aircraft based on his carrier to launch damaging attacks 
on enemy aircraft, shipping and shcre installations on Marcus, 
Wake, Jaluit, Makin, Kwajalein and Wotje Islands. During the 
day and night of December 4, when the YORKTOWN was under 
severe enemy attack, almost continuously for one five-hour period 
at night, he maneuvered his vessel so expertly that all attacks 
were repelled without damage, By his devotion to duty through- 
out, he contributed materially to the success of cur forces and 
upheld the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


The U.S.S. YORKTOWN was awarded the Presidential Unit Citation 
for her heroism in action in the Pacific from August 31, 1943, to August 
15, 1945. As her commanding officer during the first part of this period, 
Rear Admiral Clark received a facsimile of, and the ribbcn for, this cita- 
tion. The citation follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION—USS YORKTOWN: 


“For extraordinary heroism in action against enemy Japanese 
forces in the air, at sea and on shore in the Pacific War Area 
from August 31, 1943, to August 15, 1945. Spearheading our con- 
centrated carrier-warfare in forward areas, the U.S.S. YORKTOWN 
and her air groups struck crushing blows toward annihilating the 
enemy’s fighting strength; they provided air cover tor cur amphib- 
ious forces; they fiercely countered the enemy’s Savage aerial at- 
tacks and destroyed his planes; and they inflicted terrific losses 
on the Japanese in Fleet and merchant marine units sunk or 
damaged. Daring and dependable in combat, the YORKTOWN with 
her gallant officers and men rendered loyal service in achieving 
the ultimate defeat of the Japanes Empire.” 


On January 31, 1944, he was appointed Rear Admiral to rank from April 
23, 1943. From February 1944 through June 1945 Rear Admiral Clark 
served as a Task Group Ccmmander operating alternately with the First 
and Second Fast Carrier Task Groups of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, with the 
U.S.S. HORNET as his flagship. During this period he also was Com- 
mander of Carrier Division 138 (later redesignated Carrier Division 5). 
For his services during this period, Rear Admiral Clark was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, a Gold Star in lieu of a Second Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Navy Cross, and the Legion of Merit. He also received 
a facsimile of, and the ribbon for, the Presidential Unit Citation to the 
U.S.S. HORNET. The citations follow: 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICH MEDAL: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service to the Government of the 
United States in a duty of great responsibility as Commander of a 
Task Group of Carriers and Screening Vessels in operations against 
enemy Japanese forces in the Pacific Area from April through 
June 1944. Participating in our amphibious invasion of Hollandia 
on April 21 to 24, Rear Admiral Clark’s well-coordinated and highly 
efficient units rendered invaluable assistance to our landing forces 
in establishing a beachhead and securing their positions and 
later, at the Japanese stronghold of Truk, helped to neutralize 
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shore installaticns and planes both on the ground and in the air. 
By his keen forsight and resourcefulness, Read Admiral Clark 
contributed in large measure to the overwhelming victories achieved 
by our forces against Japanese carrier-based aircraft, task units 
and convoys during the battle of the Marianas and attacks on the 
Bonin Islands. His indomitable fighting spirit and heroic leader- 
ship throughout this vital period were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


NAVY CROSS: 


“For distinguishing himself by extraordinary heroism in opera- 
tions against the enemy while serving as Commander of a ‘ask 
Group in the vicinity of the Bonin Islands on 4 August, 1944. Upon 
receipt of information that an enemy convoy had been sighted 
proceeding in a northerly course enroute frcm the Bonins to the 
Empire, he immediately requested and received permission to or- 
ganize an interception. He forthwith proceeded at high speed to 
lead his forces into Japanese home waters and intercepted the 
convoy, sinking five cargo vessels, four destroyer escorts and 
cne large new type destroyer, while aircraft launched on his order 
searched within two hundred miles of the main islands of Japan 
shooting down two four engined search planes and one twin 
engined bomber as well as strafing and heavily damaging a 
destroyer and sinking three sampan type patrol vessels, and later 
in the day a light cruiser and an additional destroyer. By his 
professional skill, high personal courage, and superlative leader- 
ship, he inspired the units under his command to excepticnal per- 
formance of duty in close proximity to strongly held home bases 
of the enemy. His conduct throughout was in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the Naval Service.” 


LEGION OF MERIT: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing service as Commander of a Task Group of the Fast Carrier 
Task Forces during the period from 24 March to 28 March 1945. 
On 24 March, he aggressively attacked a Japanese convoy of eight 
ships near the Ryuku Islands. By swift decisive action he directed 
planes of the Task group so that they were able to sink the en- 
tire convoy. On 28 March a sweep of Southern Ryuku was initiated 
by the Task Group Commander and resulted in the destruction of 
one Japanese destroyer and a destroyer escort, in addition to 
numerous Japanese aircraft. His quick thinking, careful planning 
and fighting spirit were responsible for a maximum of damage 
done to the enemy. His courage and devotion to duty were at all 
times inspiring and in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


GOLD STAR in lieu of Second Distinguished Service Medal 


“Wor exceptionally meritorious service to the Government of the 
United States in a duty of great responsibility as Commander Task 
Group Fifty-Eight Point One during action against enemy Japanese 
forces in the Tokyo Area and the Ryukyus, and in supporting 
operations at Okinawa, from February 10 to May 29, 1945. Main- 
taining his Task Group in a high state of combat readiness, Rear 
Admiral Clark skillfully deployed the forces at his disposal for 
maximum effectiveness against the enemy. Directing operations 
with brilliant and forceful leadership, he was responsible for the 
swift interception of Japanese air groups flying in to attack our 
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surface units and by his prompt and accurate decisions, effected 
extensive and costly destruction in enemy planes thereby mini- 
mizing the danger to our ships and personnel. As a result of his 
bold and aggressive tactics against hostile surface units on March 
24 and 28, the planes of Task Group Fitty-Hight Point One launched 
a fierce aerial attack against a convoy of eight enemy ships near 
the Ryukyu Islands to sink the entire convoy during the first 
engagement and a hostile destroyer and destroyer escort in the 
second. Courageous and determined in combat, Rear Admiral 
Clark served as an inspiration to the officers and men of his com- 
mand and his successful fulfillment of a vital mission contributed 
essentially to the ultimate defeat of the Japanese Hmpire.” 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION—USS HORNET 


“Wor extraordinary heroism in action against enemy Japanese 
forces in the air, ashore and afloat in the Pacific War Area from 
March 29, 1944, to June 10, 1945, Operating continuously in the 
most forward areas, the USS HORNET and her air groups struck 
crushing blows toward annihilating Japanese fighting power; they 
provided air cover for our amphibious forces; they fiercely 
countered the enemy’s aerial attacks and destroyed his planes; and 
they inflicted terrific losses on the Japanese in Fleet and merchant 
marine units sunk or damaged. Daring and dependable in com- 
bat, the HORNET with her gallant officers and men rendered 
loyal service in achieving the ultimate defeat of the Japanese 
Himpire.” 


Returning to the United States in June 1945, Rear Admiral Clark re- 
sumed duty as Chief, Naval Air Intermediate Training Command, with 
headquarters at Corpus Christi, Texas, on June 27, 1945, and served in 
this capacity until September 1946. On September 7, 1946, he assumed 
duty as Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Air), Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal with 
Gold Star, the Legion of Merit, the Silver Star Medal, the Commendation 
Ribbon, and the Presidential Unit Citation Ribbon with two stars, Rear 
Admiral Clark has, the Victory Medal, Escort Clasp (USS NORTH CARO- 
LINA), and is entitled to the American Defense Service Medal with Bronze 
“A” (for service in the old USS YORKTOWN which operated in actual or 
potential belligerent contact with the Axis Forces in the Atlantic Ocean 
prior to December 7, 1941); the Huropean-African-Middle Eastern Area 
Campaign Medal with one bronze star; the Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign 
Medal with twelve bronze stars; the Philippine Liberation Ribbon with 
one bronze star; and the World War II Victory Medal. 


His official address is 324 Hast Highth Street, Chelsea, Oklahoma. 
(8 April 1947) 
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NECROLOGIES 


CARLOTTA ARCHER 
1865-1946 


Miss Carlotta Archer, pioneer Mayes county citizen, passed away at 
2:15 p.m., August 27, 1946. She would have reached her eighty-first year 
October 10. She was the daughter of a pioneer Cherokee family, Edwin 
F. and Mary Archer. Her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Vann, were 
also residents of what is now Mayes county, and known as Old Settlers 
as they came to the Indian Territory before the Indian removal west, on 
what is known as the Trail of Tears of 1838. 


Survivors of her immediate family are Mrs. Ada Jones and Mrs. Cora 
Shackleford, sisters, and Miss Vera Jones, a niece, of the home; and Mrs. 
Jean A. Budd, a niece, and Harry Archer Budd, Charles David Budd, and 
Joseph Vann Budd, sons of Mrs. Budd, all of Pryor. There are other 
nieces and grand-nephews and nieces residing elsewhere. 


Miss Archer was born in Mayes county southwest of Locust Grove and 
in the early 1870s her family moved to the present Archer homestead 
southeast of Pryor. She attended the Cherokee Female Seminary at Tahle- 
quah, graduating there in 1883, taught a country school a short time and 
then attended the Monticello Seminary for girls at Godfrey, Illinois. Re- 
turning to the Indian Territory, she taught music in the Alice Robertson 
Presbyterian mission school in Muskogee, which later grew into the Ken- 
dall college of Muskogee, and after its removal to Tulsa became the present 
University of Tulsa. 


She later returned to the female seminary at Tahlequah, the capital 
of the Cherokee nation at that time, and taught music in the seminary for 
a number of years. She was made a member of the Board of Education 
of the Cherokee Nation, the only woman to ever occupy the position. Miss 
Archer was indeed an accomplished musician: at the age of fifteen years 
she was awarded a medal for being the most accomplished musician 
under twenty-one years of age of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


_Miss Archer’s father was an early printer at Park Hill, Indian Terri- 
‘tory. He helped organize the first Masonic lodge in what is now Okla- 
homa at Tahlequah. He was postmaster of Pryor’s Creek, then located 
southeast of Pryor on Pryor creek near the old Archer homestead. 


Carlotta Archer came with her mother to Pryor soon after statehood, 
and established the present home on South Vann Street. Her mother had 
lived to be one-hundred years of age at her death in 1923. 


When this community thought of school and education it had long 
since learned to think of the Archer family and when there was a vacancy 
in the office of County Superintendent soon after statehood, Miss Archer 
was called to fill the place which she held with honor and distinction for 
nineteen years. Her sister, Mrs. Ada Jones, is alert and active at eighty- 
eight and has long been known as the Pioneer school teacher of Mayes 
county. Mrs. Cora Shackleford is interested likewise, and her nieces, Miss 
Vera Jones and Mrs. Jean Budd, have been affiliated with county and 
state schools ever since statehood. 
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After leaving the Superintendent’s office, Miss Archer joined the 
Indian Office of the Federal Government and served for more than twenty 
years in the Agency at Muskogee and Pryor, retiring a few years ago for 
a much deserved rest from her official cares. However, her interest in 
people and culture sov.n found her active again as librarian of the public 
library in Pryor, a service she gave to the city because of her love for being 
of service to her county and her friends, and especially the young people. 
She was the first person appointed to the library board when it was or- 
ganized in 1939 and served on the board continucusly since. 


Miss Archer was a Christian lady and possessed a charming personality. 
She was interested in people every minute of her life. She was” helpful 
and charitable in acts and with her funds. She had been an active sup- 
porter of the Red Cross of Mayes county since its organization in 1917 
and was generally the first to contribute in all drives. During World War 
I she served as regular secretary of the chapter, and otherwise made her- 
self useful and beneficial, as she enjoyed dcing. 


To walk into the Archer home is indeed to breathe an atmosphere of 
culture and of friendship which is so pleasantly manifest to all who have 
the pleasure of visiting the home. Her passing is a distinct loss to Mayes 
county, yet her long and useful life will cause pleasant memories and 
will be an inspiration to many throughout the years. 


By THOMAS J. HARRISON. 
Pryor, Oklahoma 


RUFUS HERBERT STANLEY 
1873-1946 


On May 26, 1946, at 9:20 p.m. Sunday, at the Sanitarium of Paris, Paris, 
Texas, passed from the stage of life, a man of Christian Character, when 
Judge Stanley died, leaving this world to go to his reward in the unknown 
world. He died quoting the Second Chapter of Acts, then praying an 
earnest prayer, stating he was ready to meet his maker. 


Rufus Herbert Stanley, was born February 9, 1873, at McLeansboro, 
Hamilton County, Illinois, the second child and only son of Rufus Henry 
Stanley, and his wife, Della Churchill McGee Stanley. His father born in 
McMinnville, Tennessee, Warren County on Feb. 2, 1843, and his mother in 
Paducah, Kentucky, McCracken County, on Dec. 25, 1843, were married 
July 3, 1867 at DuQuoin, Illinois. Both are interred at Malden, Missouri. 


Rufus Herbert Stanley was called “Bert” Stanley as a lad. His father) 
was a contractcr and builder and Bert learned the trade, beginning ag 
water boy and progressed to foreman, hardwood finisher and architect. He} 
however, always desired to be a lawyer, while his parents desired hi 
to be a preacher. He attended schools at McLeansboro, Illinois, Sa 
Bernardino, California, and Malden, Missouri, before going to Eurek 
Christian College, Eureka, Illinois. Here he studied Bible and Voice an 
later sang with the Vice-Admiral Opera Company. Upon returning hom 
from college he confided to his mother, he still desired to be a lawye 
suggesting if she would allow him to follow that profession he would g 
each Lord’s day to a small church and preach the gospel, giving his se 
vices free and of his means where needed in the cause of Christ. She co 
sented. He kept the promise. The Church of Christ at Sawyer, Oklahom 
seven miles east of Hugo, is one living monument of the promise kept f 
he gave the building and grounds to the congregation, and made talks — 
Sunday until his health failed. There were fifteen members when 
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began his missionary work there, now the congregation numbers ninety- 
two. He made and gave the pulpits in the Churches of Christ at Sawyer, 
S.per, and Hugo. He was a member of the Church of Christ since thir- 
teen years of age. 


He was admitted to practice law at Kennett, Missouri on February 14, 
1895. At one time he was a member of the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri, and practiced law in Missouri ten years before coming to Okla- 
homa, where he served as Prosecuting attorney, Circuit Clerk and Special 
Judge. He was the Dean of the Bar at the time of his death. 


R. H. Stanley came to Hugo in 1904 and entered the practice cf Law 
with the late Judge Clarence Herndon Howe, the firm being Howe and 
Stanley. 


On October 16, 1907 Stanley was married to Miss Isabel Howe, daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. C. H. Howe, at “Spicewood” in Hugo, Indian Territory. 
It was a real romance and he always enjoyed relating how they met. It 
was a happy union. Their only child, Wayne Virginia Stanley, is now 
Mrs. Barrett Fellcws, and lives in Hugo, Oklahoma. The four grand- 
daughters are Helen Isabel, Marilyn, Beverley Wayne, and Linda Lou Fel- 
lows. : : 
He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, the Woodman of the World, 
and Woodcraft. He was a member of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Legis- 
latures of Oklahoma and among the many bills of which he was author 
or co-author that became laws of the State of Oklahoma were the Burial 
Association bill, Crippled Children’s Hospital, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
and Oklahoma Bar Law (see House Journal 1929-1931). 

He was appointed Chairman of the Oklahoma Text Book Committee 
under Hon. William H. Murray, Governor of Oklahoma. As such Chair- 
man he appeared in Washington, D. C. before the NRA Board. He served 
under Hon. James C. Nance, in 1929; and served on Oklahcma-Texas Bound- 
ary line commission and introduced a Bank Deposit Bill in the House, but the 
bill was defeated, and later he was one of those instrumental in having 
the measure adopted as a plank in the Democratic platform at the Chicago 
National Democratic Convention in 1932, which is now a National law. 

He secured the first concrete pavement on Highway 70, in Choctaw 

County, in 1929, and the bridge at Sawyer, Oklahoma, on Highway 70, 
over Kiamichi was named “The Stanley Bridge” by Hon. William H. Mur- 
ray, Governor of Oklahoma, in 1933. The Senate also added the name of 
Hon. Paul Stewart, who was then a leader in the State Senate and from the 
District. 
; He served as City Attorney of Hugo. He was teacher of the largest 
Bible School class in Hugo, 350 to 500 men each Sunday attended his class, 
the class outgrew the class room at the church, and was held in the Erie 
Theatre uptown. In World War I he volunteered his services when the 
age limit was raised so he could do so, took the physical examination and 
was commissioned a Major to report to Fort Sam Houston on November 
15, 1918, the Armistice was signed November 11th, and he never saw actual 
service. He was a patriotic American. 

The family has lost a kind, loving husband and a devoted and generous 
father. 

The funeral was conducted upon the spacious lawn of his home, “Honey- 
suckle Hill” under the giant trees which he had planted forty years ago. 
Services were conducted by Leon Savage and Lionel O’Neal, ministers of 
the Church of Christ, and the a cappella choir of the Church of Christ of 
Hugo sang his favorite songs. Interment was in the cemetery at Hugo. 

By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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WILLIAM CLAUDE AUSTIN 
1880-1946 


William Claude Austin, son of R. J. Austin! and his wife, Sabra Hliza- 
beth (Ford) Austin, was born at Nashville, Arkansas, on January 24, 1880. 


He received his education in the schools at Nashville and Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas and took a law course at Little Rock and was admitted to the 
Bar to practice law in 1901. Later he removed to Reed, Oklahoma, where 
he practiced law and also at Eldorado, Oklahoma Territory, and then lo- 
cated in 1924 at Altus, Oklahoma where he established his law office and 
continued there until his death on October 5, 1946. 


He was united in marriage on November 3, 1901 to Lillie Htta (Dildy) 
Austin, at Countyline Church, Howard County, Arkansas, and to this union 
came the following children:— 

Robben (Austin) O’Byrne, wife of Pat O’Byrne, 6703 College, Kansas 
City, Missouri; 

Lowell BH. Austin, who married Mildred Starns, and who served in 
USNR, San Pedro, California, S/c approximately 2 years in World 
War II, now resides at 912 North Hudson, Altus, Okla.; 

Marshall Harlan Austin, who married Sally Flenigan and who is 
now serving in charge of USS Tusk, having completed the Naval 
Academy in 1935, and who was Commander in charge of USS Redfin 
and USS Spearfish in the Pacific Theatre in World War II, receiving 
various citations, now resides at New London, Conn.; 

Sabra HE. (Austin) Ware, wife of Henry A. Ware, Wytheville, Vir- 
ginia, and who served approximately 2 years in Red Cross work 
in World War II, stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas; 


Harriet P. Austin, Altus, Oklahoma, who served approximately 2 
years in Waves as Lt. (jg), stationed at Navy Yards, Charleston, 
Sb CL 


William Claude Austin served as Captain in Oklahoma National Guard 
in World War I and in World War II served as member of the Local War 
Board at Altus. He was a member of the First Baptist Church at Altus and 
Deacon and Chairman of Finance Committee of that church. 


He served one four-year term as State Senator from the District com- 
posed of Jackson and Tillman Counties, Oklahoma, the term beginning with 
1927 and was a member of the Board of Governors of Oklahoma State Bar, 
President of the Oklahoma Reclamation Association, Chairman of Commit- 
tee of Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board, Chief sponsor of Lugert- 
Altus Irrigation Project, the Congress of the United States since his death, 
having changed the name to the “W. C. Austin Project.” 


A monument honoring the said William Claude Austin is being com- 
pleted, an approved design having been submitted by the Austin Memorial 


1 The Confederate States Army records in the Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. shows: R. J. Austin, sergeant Company C, 8th 
Mississippi Infantry, Confederate States Army, enlisted 1 June 1861 at Raleigh 
(shown also as 24 August and 18 October 1861, at Enterprise, Mississippi) and 
promoted to 2nd Lieutenant, and on the company muster roll for March and April 
1864. The records also show that later he was a private in Company D, 7th Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry, Confederate States Army, enlisted 1 August 1864 at Orizaba. 
Mississippi. He was shown present of the company muster roll covering the period 
from 1 July to 31 October 1864 and his name appears on Report of Prisoners of 
War surrendered 29 May 1865 at LaGrange, Tennessee. 
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Committee at Altus, calling for a bronze plaque 18”x24”, fixed in a five 
foot monument of native stone erected on the south side of the walk-way 
on the W. C. Austin Project at the side of Lake Altus. 


He was a member of the Masonic Lodge at Eldorado, Oklahcma and 
a life member in the Shrine Indian Temple at Oklahoma City. 


His brother, EH. E. Austin attended Ouachita College, at Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas in 1903-1904 and was later President of Magnolia Agricultural 
College, Magnolia, Arkansas and County Superintendent of Schools at 
Hope, Arkansas. 


The maternal grandfather, Henry Ford, enlisted April 21, 1861, at 
Woodville, Mississippi, and also enlisted May 27, 1861, at Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, aged twenty-one years, and died at Orange Court House on the 9th 
day of March, 1864. 


His paternal grandfather was LeRoy Austin. 


William Claude Austin died October 5, 1946, at Altus, Oklahoma, where 
he was interred. As an exemplary husband, father, and patriotic citizen, 
and distinguished lawyer, he will be remembered. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


FRED WEBBSGREEN 
1881-1947 


Fred Webb Green, the third son and the fourth child, was born on 
July 24, 1881, into the family of a youne lawyer in Manhattan, Kansas. 


The father was George S. Green. After service in an Ohio regiment 
in the war between the states, he attended the University of Ohio and went 
to Manhattan, Kansas, in 1869. 


The mother, Nancy McClung, with her father’s family also went to 
Manhattan, Kansas, in 1869. On February 14, 1871, she and George S. Green 
were married. Ten years later when their fourth child, Fred Webb Green, 
was born, their family circle was complete. 


As a young boy, Fred attended public school in Manhattan until his 
mother’s death in 1894. After serving for four years as Commissicner on 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, George S. Green went to Guthrie, Okla- 
homa in 1893 to practice law. His family joined him there in the fall of 
1896. Fred was then a tall brown-eyed gentle-natured boy ready for 
high school. It was still early days in Oklahoma when Fred played on the 
first high school football team in Guthrie. After graduating in 1900, he 
taught for a year, because he said if he ever became President of the 
United States, he wanted it recorded in his biography that he had_ once 
been a country school teacher. The school he taught was near Langston. 
He rode back and forth from Guthrie on a pony each week end. The salary 


was $30.00 per month. 


For the next two years, Fred was a student at the University of Okla- 
homa. The main building of the University was burned one night. With 
many other students he turned out to help fight the fire—an exciting event, 
Fred always recalled vividly. 


In the fall of 1903, joining some of his Guthrie high school classmates 
who had gone to Kansas University, he went to Lawrence, He became a 
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prother in the Chapter of Beta Theta Pi at the University of Kansas. All 
his life Fred kept his Fraternity ties at both Oklahoma and Kansas Uni- 
versities and in professional and social contacts. He played on football 
teams and was active in athletics in both schools. 


In 1905 at the time of his father’s death, Fred came home to Guthrie. 
He was admitted to the Bar and practiced law in the same office his father 
had occupied for the rest cf his life. He was Assistant Secretary of the 
State Bar Association for several years. He practiced in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in both the Highth and Tenth Circuits. 


In 1912 he was appointed U. S. Commissioner and served until the 
time of his death, 


Fred Webb Green’s interests and activities reached out into church, 
fraternal, civic and social relationships. 


The family was brought up in the Methodist Church which Fred joined 
in his early bcyhood. For years he taught a men’s Bible Class in the 
Methodist Church in Guthrie. 


During the last few years of his life, with his wife and daughter, he 
joined the Episcopal Church in Guthrie. At the time of his death he was 
Secretary of the Bishop’s Committee. 


Fred was a Blue Lodge Mason in Guthrie and became a Master in 
1911. He was a 32nd degree Mason and a member of the Scottish Rite Con- 
sistory of Oklahoma, joining in January, 1911. He served on the Beard 
of Directors of the Masonic Home for Children and the Aged. He had a 
keen sympathetic and helpful attitude toward the problems of both the 
young and the old. 


For more than thirty years Fred Green was a member cf the Board 
of the Methodist Hospital that was later transferred to the management 
of a local board of physicians and business men. He negotiated the sale 
of the hospital in 1945 to the Benedictine Sisterhood of the Catholic Church. 


In this hospital to which he had given long years of service Fred Green 
spent the last weeks of his life until his death February 7, 1947. He was 
rewarded with devoted care until the moment of his death, by the staff, 
many of whom were his long time friends. 


The record of Fred Green’s life is simple and unpretentious, He often 
spoke of himself as “just a country lawyer”. One who knew him through- 
out the fifty years he lived in Guthrie said at the time of his death, ‘‘No 
one could be more missed than he in the life of this community.” 


Of him as Rudyard Kipling wrote in his Barrack Ballads, it can be said, 
“Hen as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and quietness and honor and clean mirth.” 


By HELEN L. GRE ‘ 
Guthrie, Oklahoma : nk 
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BENJAMIN MARTIN 
1873-1947 


The Martins came of English stock, but moved to Ireland, where tra- 
dititn says they multiplied and prospered, owning large landed estates 
near Galway. The law of primogeniture forced many of the younger sons 
to seek homes elsewhere. Among these was Abram Martin, who came 
to Virginia in 1680 and settled in Albemarle County. 


John Martin, the first born in this country, was born in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, 1685. 


Capt. Abram Martin, youngest son cf John Martin, was a Captain in 
the army under Gen. George Washington at Gen. Braddock’s defeat in 
1754 in his illfated expedition against Fort Duquesne. He married Eliza- 
beth Marshall, a cousin of Chief Justice John Marshall; moved to South 
Carolina and lived in Edgefield District; was killed by Indians while looking 
at land in Georgia before the Revoluticnary War. He had six sons, all of 
whom were in the army of the Revolution—three were officers. Captain 
Wm. Martin, a son, was killed at the siege of Augusta. The wives of Wil- 
liam and Barclay Martin, two of his sons, are represented in an engraving, 
frequently seen, in which they captured important papers from a British 
officer, dressed in their husbands’ clothes. This picture is called ‘Rachel 
and Grace Martin.” An account cf this may be read in Johnson’s “Tra- 
ditions of the Revolution.” 


General John Martin, son of Captain Abram Martin, was an officer in 
the Revolutionary War. His son, William Dickinson Martin, born 1792, 
represented the Beaufort District, South Carolina, in Congress and was a 
judge of the Court of General Sessions and Common Pleas in that state at 
time of his death 1833. (9 S. C. Law Reports.) 


John Vincent Martin, son of Judge Wm. Dickinson Martin, had a son 
Benjamin Martin, who was a student at South Carolina Military Academy, 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. at the time Fort Sumter was fired on. Ben- 
jamin Martin, though eighteen years of age, joined the army of the South, 
became a Captain in the Confederate Army, a member of General Hagcod’s 
Staff, and served with distinction in that dire strife. 


Benjamin Martin married in 1870 Catherine Maner, daughter of a 
planter of Barnwell County, South Carolina and they had two children, 
Benjamin, the subject of this article, and Maner. Catherine Maner Martin 
died 1881 and Benjamin Martin married Mary Harriet Villard, who had 
two children, Luther Bostick and Villard. 


Benjamin Martin, the subject of this article, with same name as his 
father, was born July 7, 1873 on his father’s farm near Allendale, Barnwell 
County, South Carolina. Young Ben’s boyhood days were spent at his 
father’s farm home, which had been devastated, ruined and ravaged by Sher- 
man’s army in its march to the sea. So thorough had been the destruction 
by the army that at times it was difficult for the Martin family to live. 
Hardship and privation were part of his life as a boy. At eighteen years 
of age he was Superintendent of an extensive plantation for his Cousin, 
Col. Alfred Martin, at a salary of $12.00 per month and board, plus wonder- 
ful training under one of the most successful citizens ever to live in that 
community, with lessons of thrift and economy. 


Young Ben’s education was acquired in country schools, which he at- 
tended until sixteen years of age, when he entered Wofford College Fitting 
School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. At twenty years of age he went to 
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Washington, D. C., became a student in Spencerian Business College, pur- 
suing his studies in evening sessions, being employed in a real estate office 
during the day. He next entered the Law Department of Columbian Uni- 
versity, now George Washington University, at Washington, D. C., graduat- 
ing on June 8, 1897 with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He made a fine 
record in the law school, winning the debaters prize the first year and 
tying for high place in scholarship the next year. 


After graduation from law school, he came to Muskogee, Indian Ter- 
ritory, where he was admitted to the bar June 18, 1897, opened his law 
office to practice law, and where he made his home until his death, having 
been influenced in coming to Indian Territory by his uncle Richard Martin 
of Checotah, Indian Territory, who had preceded him to the new land. 


On the 6th day of June, 1900, Mr. Martin was united in marriage to Miss 
Laura V. Parish, a daughter of W. L. Parish, of Conccrd, North Carolina, 
who was a comfort and constant companion to him the rest of his life. At 
time of their marriage Miss Parish was a teacher in Henry Kendall Col- 
lege, an Indian Mission School, at Muskogee, Indian Territory. 


He practiced law continuously and successfully for forty seven years. 
He was charter member of Indian Territory Bar Association, a member 
from its organization of Oklahoma Bar Association, and for one term Presi- 
dent of Muskogee County Bar Association. For a short time he was Vice 
President of Commercial National Bank of Muskogee. He served two terms 
in Oklahcma House of Representatives, 1931 to 1934, the first term a 
member and second term Chairman of the important Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, Town and Country Club, other 
civic clubs and organizations, and politically a Democrat. 


He was devoted to the Methodist Church in which he was an officer 
nearly all of his adult life. In 1904 he helped organize the St. Paul Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South of Muskogee, now St. Paul Methodist Church. 
In this church he was for several years Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a member of Board of Trustees and Board of Stewards, and being 
Chairman of latter board at time of his death. He was so cordial and 
kindly in all his relaticns with the members of the church, he took such a 
hearty interest in them, in the church and all its concerns, that he was 
easily one of the best liked of that band of the faithful. Now that he is 
gone no one will be more greatly missed. 


In the business world he emulated a truly American tradition. Begin- 
ning with little or no estate he had in the end a large and substantial 
estate consisting of properties in Washington, D. C., California and Okla- 
homa. He was truly a successful business man, a gcod lawyer, and active 
public servant, and an all around number one good citizen, 


Apparently enjoying good health, he died suddenly of a heart attack 
April 5, 1947 while talking with his son, Richard, in their law office in 
Muskogee. Funeral services were conducted in St. Paul Methodist Church 
in Muskogee by Reverends Virgil Alexander, L. S. Barton, and Thomas H. 
Raper, and burial was in Green Hill Cemetery at Muskogee. 


His survivors are the widow, the former Miss Laura Y. Parish, a son, 
Richard Martin, a successful lawyer of Muskogee, two grandchildren, Jane 
and Diana Martin, and three brothers, Major Maner Martin, a member of 
the faculty of Clemson College, South Carolina, Luther Bostick Martin, a 
tire and research specialist with United States Rubber Company, at De- 
troit, Mich., and Villard Martin, a prominent lawyer of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Mr. Martin was a great lover cf his family and his home life. He was 
a true friend, a frank, genial companion. He was a man who loved his 
friends, who commanded their affection in return, of hearty old-fashioned 
cordiality and hospitable kindliness. His memory will abide with us, to- 
gether with an enduring and grateful appreciation of the privilege we 
enjoyed in our pleasant association with him, 


In conclusion, in sincerity and love, we pay tribute to our departed 
friend and lawyer. Emerson most truly said that character is above in- 
tellect. We say Benjamin Martin’s character surpassed even his fine in- 
tellect, and controlling all his endowments, became the consummate beauty 
of his life. 


Like Socrates in the play, “Surely, surely, to a good man there can 
come no evil in life or in death.” 


By WILLIAM B. MOORE. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT 
PRYOR, May 26, 1947 


The regular Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
held at Pryor, Oklahoma, May 26th, 1947. The meeting opened with Judge 
R. L. Williams presiding. The roll call was taken and the following mem- 
bers answered present: 


Judge R. L. Williams, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, 
Judge Harry Campbell, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Frank Kcrn, Mr. 
Edward C. Lawson, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon, R. M. Mountcastle, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Gen. William S. Key, and Dr. James H. Gardner. 


A list of the new members of the Society making application for 
membership since the last meeting of the Board, Jan. 24th, 1947, was pre- 
sented and the following were elected as members of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society: 


LIFE: Mrs. Lona Neff Graham, Boise City; William Edward Gilmore, 
Henryetta; Judge R. H. Hudson, Bartlesville; Mrs. Bertha O. Meek, Ponca 
City; Pat H. Pruner, Oklahoma City; David P. Richardson, Union City; 
Mrs. Lewis L. Snow, Woodward; Mrs. Isabel Howe Stanley, Hugo. 


ANNUAL: Effa Alexander, Oklahoma City; Ary M. Allen, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Darlene G. Anderson, Bartlesville; Mrs. Phoebe S. Bachelder, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Theresa D. Black, Enid; A. Bleckley, Adelaide, Australia; 
Mrs. Edna Bohnke, Mead; Elbert B. Bowen, Elk City; H. D. Brewer, Tulsa; 
Cordis Ellis Butts, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. H. D. Cannon, Bartlesville; Tom 
Chrystal, Perkins; George W. Corr, Muskogee; Mrs. Rosie Davenport, 
Paden; Moita Davis, Forgan; B. E. Dozier, Shidler; T. J. Ellis, Ochelata; 
Robt. K. Everest, Oklahoma City; Justin W. Faherty, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. S. F. Fancher, Okmulgee; William H. Fowler, Chicago, Ill.; Fred 
William Floyd, Bethany; Arda E. Frans, Lawton; Mrs. Maud N. Gilmore, 
Hooker; Eunice Goble, Stillwater; Mrs. A. C. Guffy, Weatherford; Mrs. 
Kathleen W. Hagaman, Conway, Texas; Mrs. David Hardin, Shawnee; 
Herman G. Haury, Putnam; Tommy Hughes, III, Cushing; J. Henry John- 
ston, Oklahoma City; John M. Kane, Bartlesville; Fred King, Guymon; 
Mrs. Robt. A. Keller, Marietta; Mrs. Norma R. Kerr, Bartlesville; George 
W. Koch, Muskogee; A. Alex Laney, Pawhuska; John Henry Melton, Still- 
water; Mrs. J. V. Morton, Sayre; Mrs. H. N. Naylor, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Preston Nelson, Sayre; Mrs. Demma Ray Oldham, Oklahoma City; Rahe 
L. Oldham, Tulsa; Herbert M. Peck, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Pauline Poe, 
Oklahoma City; Iris Powell, Balko; Mrs. Clover F, Powers, Oklahoma 
City; Charles R. Rayburn, Norman; Mrs. Mattie Ream, Wapanucka; Mrs. 
Martha Rinsland, Norman; Mike Ross, Winston-Salem, N. C.; L. A. Row- 
land, Bartlesville; L. O. Sassin, Optima; Ralph L. Senter, Oklahoma City; 
Wilson Berry Smith, Adelaide, Australia; Mrs. Annie M. Sooter, Oklahoma 
City; Constance Spruce, Bethany; Lloyd Gene Sturm, Muskogee; Mrs. J. EB. 
Taulnan, Hubbard, Texas; F, L. Thomas, Cushing; Fred A. Tillman, Paw- 
huska; Dover P. Trent, Oklahoma City; James BH. Trotman, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Ruth A. Wagner, Shidler; Charles T. Waller, El Reno; J. A. Watson, 
Bristow; Mrs. J. B. White, Oklahoma City; Cleve M, Whiteside, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Charles Rceper Williams, Wetumka; Frank N. Williams, Muskogee; 
Henry Clay Wilson, Muskogee; George F. Wood, Tulsa; Mrs. Ima S. Wood, 
Tulsa. 
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Mr. Biggerstaff moved that they be accepted in the class as read by 
the Secretary and the motion was secondeu by Mrs. Korn. The motion was 
carried unanimously. : 


The Secretary presented the application of Mrs. Myrtle Jean Cook for 
the pcsition of Curator of the museum to take the place of Mrs. Annie 
Cubage, who resigned effective March 31st, 1947. Mr. Baxter Taylor moved 
that Mrs. Myrtle Jean Cook be elected to this position and this motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Korn. The motion was carried unanimously. 


The President of the Board announced that Mrs. Anzelle B, McCuen 
had made application to succeed Miss Martha Mulhclland for the position 
of Chief Clerk. Miss Mulholland had been serving as ad interim appoint- 
ment since Mrs. Mabel Hammerly, the former Chief Clerk, moved to 
Oregon. The President, Judge Williams, read letters setting forth the 
endorsements, qualifications, and experience of other applicants, together 
with the endorsements of Mrs. McCuen, and Mrs. Korn stated that she was 
one of the ablest wcmen in Oklahoma and made a motion that she be 
elected to fill the place as Chief Clerk. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Taylor and the motion was carried, and Mrs. McCuen was elected as Chief 
Clerk, her service to begin July 1, 1947. 


The President of the Bcard stated that Miss Muriel” H. Wright had 
been requested by Dr. EH. E. Dale, a member of the Board of Directors, to 
perform a service for the Rockefeller Foundation in getting out an Indian 
Handbook of Oklahoma and that this would take her from her duties as 
Assistant Editor and research for six months; beginning July Ist, 1947; 
her salary and expenses for such service for the Foundation to be paid by 
the Foundation. A moticn was made by Mr. T. J. Harrison that the fur- 
lough of six months beginning July 1st, 1947, be granted to Miss Wright 
under these conditions. It was seconded by Mrs. Blanche Lucas and the 
motion was carried. 


At this point a telegram from Mrs. Jessie Moore, Treasurer of the 
Society, was read by the Secretary, expressing regrets of her inability to 
be present. 


The Secretary pcinted out that with the sanction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, a case was purchased for holding the silver service 
of the Battleship U.S.S. Oklahoma, at a cost of about $211.00. He said that 
with the sanction of the Hxecutive Committee, he had secured the ser- 
vices of the Senter Plating Company of Oklahoma City for polishing and 
restoring to proper ccndition all of the pieces of the silver service, and 
that they were now ready to be exhibited for observation. He further 
stated that with the assistance of Mrs. Myrtle Jean Cook, Curator, that 
two cases in the museum had been found that would serve as safe and 
serviceable for placing of the silver service at this time and he asked the 
Board that he be granted permission to use these cases. Mrs. Buell moved 
that this plan be approved. This was seconded by Mr. Harrison and the 
motion was carried. President Williams appointed said Mrs. Cook, Mrs. 
John R. Williams and the Secretary to carry out this temporary plan. 


The Secretary stated that the Senter Plating Company charged $50.00 
for cleaning and $25.00 for insurance on the silver as it was being taken 
out cf the building to be polished and restored, Mr. Taylor moved that 
these charges, together with the expense of $211.00 for the purchase of 
the permanent case for the silver be allowed. Mrs. Lucas seconded the 
motion and it was carried. 


The President of the Board at this time stated that the next meeting 
would be on July 24th, 1947. This would be the first Thursday after the 
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fourth Wednesday, and Lt. Gen. Ira C. Haker was to be present at this meet- 
ing and at two o’clock in the afternoon, the portrait of Lt. Gen, Haker would 
be presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society. The Chairman of the 
Board pointed out that Lt. Gen. Eaker graduated at Southeastern State 
College of Oklahoma and that his fame belongs to the whole state, as 
well as the United States. He called attention to the fact that cn the even- 
ing of July 24th at 7:30 P.M., a banquet would be given by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Oklahoma City in honor of Lt. Gen. Eaker and he hoped 
that the largest possible number of the Board of Directors would be 
present. 


The Chairman at this time presented to the Board a list of books 
from the Americus Book Company of Americus, Georgia, to be purchased 
by the Board of Directors for the library. Mr. Taylor moved that the 
Secretary be given authority to purchase these books, Mrs, Korn seconded 
the motion, which was duly carried. 


At this point a letter was read from Hon. J. B. Milam of Claremore, 
member of the Board of Directors, expressing his regrets that due to the 
advice of his physician, he was unable to attend the meeting at Pryor. 
Judge Williams paid sincere tribute to the worth and character of Mr. 
Milam and suggested that a motion be made wherein the Board of Direc- 
tors and members send their greetings to Mr. Milam and their hopes for 
his improvement through the summer so that he could be in attendance at 
the next meetine July 24th. Judge Campbell made a motion to this effect 
and it was seconded by Mr. Biggerstaff and carried. 


Mr. Biggerstaff at this time submitted to the Board the point that the 
Twenty-first Legislature recently adjourned and had turned over the 
property of Ft. Gibson site as formerly held by the Board of the Planning 
and Resources Board, but he believed that the bill authorizing same did 
not include the Old Barracks property. He insisted that they should have 
done that. The President stated that he would hear a motion to the effect 
that Mr. Mountcastle, Mr. Biggerstaff and Mr. Harrison be appointed a 
committee to take charge of all matters relating to the Ft. Gibson Bar- 
racks as set forth by Mr. Biggerstaff. Mr. Taylor made the motion that 
this committee of three be so appointed by the Board and this was sec- 
onded by Mrs. Lucas. The motion carried. 


Mr. Mountcastle stated that the telephone in the Ft. Gibson head- 
quarters was about to be removed and there was a need for a phone in the 
custodian’s building. 


Mr. T. J. Harrison suggested that the Secretary write a letter to the 
custodian of the building suggesting that the telephone be not removed. 
Judge Williams, Chairman of the Board, objected to any step being taken 
that would make the State Historical Society liable in this action. Mr. 
Mountcastle made a motion to authorize the Secretary to write to Mr. 
Marvin Holland, custodian, showing the need for a phone and requesting 
him through the proper authorities and by supervision of the committee 
compcsed of Mr. Mountcastle, Mr. Biggerstaff and Mr. Harrison to develop 
a plan without cost to the Society to retain the telephone. Mrs. Buell 
seconded the motion and it was carried. 


At this time, Mrs. Korn presented a gift from Mrs. Frances Haskell, a 
beautiful picture, a medallion of her mother, Mrs. Lillian Haskell wife 
of the late C. N. Naskell, first governor of Oklahoma, to be donated to the 
Society, which was accepted. 


At this point a motion was made that the meeting adjourn for con- 
tinuance of the following program of the Annual Meeting as arranged 
by the Hon. T. J. Harrison, and the local committee, set forth as follows: 
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10:00 Annual Meeting called to order by the President 


Welcomes A dd ress ese 2 ta. ee Nees ae Saree Lae Warren Hadley, 
Mayor of Pryor, Oklahoma 
TRESDON GC aeee eee ee en ee ee Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa 


Member of the Board of Directors. 


10:30 Historical Phases of the Grand River Valley: Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Muskogee—Oklahoma’s foremost historian. 


11:00 Dams on the Grand River: W. R. Holway, Consulting Engineer 
for the Grand River Dam Authority. 

11:20 The Heart of the Cherokee Nation: J. B. Milam, Chief of the 
Cherokees and member of the Board of Directors. 


11:40 Recess 


LUNCHEON 


WAS UNS TR IME INCOR TROON) coe eS i eee tee Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Member of the Board of Directors, Presiding 


Introduction of Officers, Members of Staff, and Members of 
Historical Society: 
Address: Oklahoma History and World War II. 
Gen. William S. Key, Member of the Board of Directors. 
1:15 Recess 
1:30 Leave Community Building for a tour of interesting points in 
Mayes County, which will include a visit to the site of the 
former Oklahoma Ordinance Works; Whitaker State Home near 
Pryor; Salina, location of the first permanent white settlement in 
Oklahcma; the Saline salt wells near Salina; the Spavinaw Dam 
at Spavinaw; and the Grand River Dam and Lake of the Chero- 
Kees. 
Returning to Pryor about 5:30 P. M. 


Adjournment. 


The members retired to the auditorium of the Graham Community 
Building where the Hon. R. L. Williams, President of the Society, called 
the meeting to order and in a few words expressed his pleasure at the 
splendid attendance and offered tribute to Mr. Thos. J. Harrison and his 
committee for arranging everything in splendid order. He at this time 
called the Hon. George Bowman, of Kingfisher, member of the Board of 
Directors, to preside and Judge Bowman came forward and called Mr. 
Harrison to set forth some details of the program. Mr. Harrison in a very 
_ forceful manner and in happy enthusiasm called attention to the city of 
Pryor as one of the most noted spots of Oklahoma history, and appro- 
priate for this meeting. He traced the history from the earliest days of 
the Spanish possession on through the time as a part cf the Louisiana 
Purchase; then a portion of the United States until the Secession struggle 
held it for a time under the Confederate States; then on through American 
history to the present hour. He said the citizens of Pryor were offering 
a good dinner to all and after that a sight seeing and historical trip ar- 
ranged by the city for everyone who desired to go. 


At this point, Judge Bowman called upon the Secretary, Dr. Evans, 
to state in the form of a motion a vote of thanks and warm appreciation 
for the hard work and excellent reception the people of Pryor had put 
into the arrangements for this meeting. This included Mr. Harrison, 
sponsor of the program; Mrs, J. L. Mitchell, for the arrangements for the 
dinner; Mr. and Mrs. Childers, directors of the Whitaker State Home; the 
young ladies of that Home who served the table; Mrs. Mary K. Son, for 
recording the minutes of the meeting; and all those who had made the 
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auditorium beautiful with decorations and flowers ; and everyone that 
had offered cars and aid of any kind. The motion was seconded and 
unanimously accepted with applause. 


Mrs, Warren Hadley, Mayor of Pryor, gave a happy address of wel- 
come and a response in brief was made by Mrs. J. Garfield Buell of 
Tulsa, member of the board of Directors. 


Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee sent his regrets that he could not be 
present because of ill health, on advice of his physician, and asked that 
his paper, ‘‘The Historical Phases of the Grand River Valley’, be read by 
someone Mr. Harrison and the committee might select. The Hon. J. Gus 
Bethell, State Representative of Mayes County and Pryor, forcefully read 
the paper, which was full of new and remarkable histcry of the Grand 
River Valley. It was received with sincere applause and immediately a 
motion was made by Mrs. Buell to request Dr. Foreman to send it for 
publication to the Chronicles of Oklahoma. This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Harrison and unanimously carried, and the paper will appear in the 
Chronicles. 


Mr. W. R. Holway, consulting engineer for the Grand River Dam 
Authority was not able to be present and asked that his wife present his 
subject. Mrs. Holway read this article in such a precise and interesting 
manner that it won the attention of everyone present. A motion was 
made that Mr. Holway send this article in to the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
for publication and after being duly seconded, the motion carried. 


The Hon. J. B. Milam, Chief of the Cherokees, and member of the 
Board of Directors, had for his subject the “Heart of the Cherokee Nation”, 
but as stated in the preceding minutes, he was not able to be present. 


After finishing the program there was a recess of the Society and 
friends until 12:15, when all present were seated at tables spread with a 
bounty of good food, which Pryor, under the direction of Mrs. J. L. Mitchell, 
of the city, had prepared. Beautiful young ladies from the Whitaker State 
Home of Oklahoma, situated at Pryor, charmingly and efficiently served 
the guests. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, of Muskogee, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, presided and began with an introduction of officers, members of 
the staff, and members of the Historical Society. All in turn arose and 
gave their names and business. Among the guests was Mr. W. A. Graham, 
“ninety-six years young’, as Mr. Mountcastle termed him, and who was 
the philanthropist that had given Pryor the splendid building in which the 
Association held its meetings. 


The toastmaster introduced, with splendid tribute to his service and 
to his splendid record as a citizen and soldier, General W. S. Key, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, who spoke on “The Army and Navy in Okla- 
homa”. General Key traced the history of Oklahoma from its earliest days 
as a training ground for some of the most famous and outstanding gen- 
erals in all the wars of the United States since the Revolution, He pointed 
out that Col. Chouteau, founder of the white settlement and trading post 
at Salina, was the fourteenth officer to graduate from West Point. This 
was a surprise hit to the minds of all, for while some of the audience may 
have known that Col. Chouteau was a graduate of West Point, they did 
not recall that he rated among the first fourteen officers graduating at 
West Point. He told how Zachary Taylor, Col. Jefferson Davis, Col. Marcy, 
and Albert Sidney Johnson and others of great renown had found early 
training in the lands now embraced by Oklahoma. He paid earnest tri- 
bute to Oklahoma’s soldiers and sailors in World War I and World War IT. 
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He said, “If you are proud of the deeds of valour performed by your 
sons on the battlefield of Wcrld War I and World War II, let me say to 
you that the men and women who served and fought upon those fields 
are equally as proud of your valiant support at home.” The general re- 
ported that two hundred thousand artillery officers enrolled in the nation’s 
army during the second World War and that ninety percent received their 
training at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. Along with the training of these officers, 
Oklahoma gave 280,000 men to the Army and Navy. He spoke words of 
praise and devotion to the American Navy and said that both the Army 
and Navy, as relates to Oklahoma, deserve equal tribute. He said that 
Oklahoma was among the ten top states in purchasing War Bonds and 
had given a billion and a half dollars, or over fourteen bonds for each 
family. 


After the dinner, the citizenship of Pryor brought cars to the audi- 
torium and took the directors and members of the Society and visitors on a 
tour of interesting points in Mayes County, and the Valley, such as the 
site of the Oklahoma Ordinance Works; Whitaker State Home; Salina, 
location of the first permanent white settlement in that part of the state; 
the Saline salt ~vells near Salina; the Spavinaw dam at Spavinaw, and 
the Grand River Dam and Lake of the Cherokees. All members of the 
Society expressed their deep gratification and pleasure upon seeing these 
marvellous points of interest. It was the sense of the whole membership 
that Mr. Thos. J. Harrison, as director of the Society, and a life member 
for twenty-five years, had proved himself a most capable sponsor and host 
of this meeting. 


CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, 
President 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 


clety : 
PN al ace = Se 
Address peat ices 
aN oT Cpe eee 
A dress gee arene See ees 
3. Name 
Address pesmi Acard ip le 
Ae Na Ce ee 
INC esse ee eee 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma to 


its members. 
Nominated by. 


idaTesse ee ee 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Dates ee wd OY cle mire 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


required .fee;$2 2 ee 


(Signed jae ne ie PR NT RII Beeb s 


PB. OPA GUESS eee ee re ee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment ot the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join the 
Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all 
‘ trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


